














BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
BITES. 

CCORDING to the official reports there were 
received in the hospitals of London during 

two mopths of last year 124 cases of bites. Of 
these 85 were inflicted by dogs, 18 by men and 
women, 12 by horses, 5 by cats, one by a monkey, 
and one also by an ass. ‘This may give a fair 
idea of the relative frequency of these accidents, 
but the high degree reached by human beings 
on this scale of brutality does, we confess, some- 
what surprise us, though not unconscious of the 
occasional ferocity of our race. It is presumed, 
however, that our men and women, like the 
horses in this country, are of a gentler kind than 
in Europe. Rarey, the great horse-tamer, al- 
ways found it more difficult here than in En- 
gland to find a subject sufficiently ferocious to 
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| exercise his skill upon. 
| mens of human ferocity are equally scarce. In 
the absence of any statistical information we 
fatter ourselves that American human nature 
is not so near akin to the canine kind as the 
English would appear to be. ‘The records of 
the courts of law show, unfortunately, however, 
that mayhem is a sufficiently common crime to 
prove that there is a great deal of brutality 
mixed up with even our humanity. 

A bite of any kind, whether by man or dog, 
makes an ugly wound, but, unless there is a 
poison conveyed with it, it is easily treated, and 
not very difficult tocure. Its management must 
be like that of a cut, bruise, or whatever it may 
be, produced by any other cause. 

If the bite is venomous, as that of a serpent 
or a mad dog, the risk to life is so great that 
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the most heroic remedies must be resorted to at | 


Let us hope that speci- | 
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once as the only chances of safety. 
part should be immediately cut out. ~The most 
experienced surgeons have not hesitated to rec- 


ommend that in case of a bite by a mad dog a | 


probe or splinter be thrust down to the very bot- 
tom of the wound, and the flesh scooped out 
with a sharp knife, so deeply as to bring away 
the “probe or stick covered with the part cut 
out as with the finger of a glove.” If the finger 
has been bitten, ‘‘I do not think,” says a reso- 
lute surgeon, ‘‘that I am wrong in advising, 
where there is no possibility of medical assist- 


ance, to chop it off, which any one can do with | 
Sucking the wound is ex- 


a mallet and chisel.” 
ceedingly dangerous for the operator in case he 
has a chapped lip or any sore of the mouth how- 
ever slight, but it will be advantageous to the 
person operated upon. 

It is consolatory to know that a disease which 


The bitten | 
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requires so formidable a treatment is very rare. 
The deaths from hydrophobia in New York, con- 
taining more than a million of inhabitants, in 
1851 were 4; in 1852, 1; in 1853, 1; in 1854, 
none; in 1855, 4; in 1856, 3; in 1857, 2; in 
1858, none; in 1859, 2; in 1860, none; in 1861, 
5; in 1862, 1; in 1863, 3; in 1864, 1; in 1865, 
uncertain; in 1866, 2; in 1867, 4. The fre- 
quent cry of ‘‘ mad dog!” is seldom justified by 
the fact, and many an innocent brute suffers 
| wrongly from the bad name given to him. It 
| would appear from the investigations of men of 
science that letting dogs run at large, so far from 
being a cause of rabies, or dog-madness, is a 
preventive; and it is the petted and exclusive 
lapdog of the fashionable dame, and not the vag- 
abond cur of the streets, which is theymost apt 
to be affected. A better knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the animal would lead to a more 
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careful regard to its condition and requirements 
at certain fixed periods, and dog-fanciers might 
thus avoid all danger by providing for the natu- 
ral instincts of their favorites, or guardingagainst 
its perversion. It is not good for dog, any more 
than man, to live always alone, and without the 
civilizing influences of society he becomes a most 
disagreeable and dangerous brute. 

Bites of venomous snakes are best treated like 
those of mad dogs, by cutting and burning. 
Careful sucking and immediately tying the limb 
above the wound are also good precautions 
against danger. In bites of the rattlesnake in- 
toxication with whisky is deemed almost an 
antidote, and some remarkable cases of its suc- 
cess are recorded. 





JUNE—NOVEMBER. 


Doers your heart recall the day 
When the summer sun was brightest ; 
How we wandered far away— 
Was your heart or mine the lightest? 
And is the summer dead, love, 
And is it autumn, dear? 
Has the warm sunlight fled, love, 
And left the landscape drear ? 


Did your soft hair kiss my cheek, 
As the light wind tossed its tresses ? 
Did your throbbing pulses speak, 
While your eyes beamed bright caresses ? 
What whispered vows were said, love, 
By lips I trusted, dear! 
And now—the year half fled, love, 
You leave me lonely here! 


Did we sit as in a dream, 
Clasping hands in silent gladness ; 
While beneath our feet the stream 
Flowed the while in lingering sadness ? 
That fair and perfect dream, love, 
Filed with the summer, dear ; 
And by the lonely stream, love, 
The leaves lie sad and sere. 
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0B Our next Number will contain THE 
COMPLETE ART OF PLAIN SEWING, é/lustrated 
with Fifty-nine Engravings, and minute instruc- 
tions ; with many other valuable articles. 





CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 


N olden times, says a Frenchman, who, with 
the usual assurance of his countrymen, pre- 
tends to know something about women, female 
beauty was so fascinating that it was a certain 
means of securing a husband. Nowadays, he 
adds, men have reflected upon the subject, and 
it is seldom that a girl is married for her per- 
sonal attractions, whatever they may be; so 
she runs a great risk of always keeping her hon- 
orable title of maid, if her parents are not rich 
enough to pay a handsome sum to some gal- 
lant or other to change it into that of wife. 

It is an accident, or in fact a sort of prodigy, 
when a man marries a woman solely for her 
beauty, a quality which has singularly fallen in 
value in our mercenary days. If it*ever should 
take a rise, it might be well to adopt the Per- 
sian mode of reducing the number of old maids. 
This consisted in selling the beautiful girls to 
those who were willing to buy them, and giv- 
ing the amount to the ugly; so that the hand- 
somest endowed the ugliest ; the second in beau- 
ty, the second in ugliness, et cetera, 

But this plan would be, we fear, inapplica- 
ble in our days; for there would be but few 
bidders for the beautiful women, and the ugly, 
if the money was to go with them, would be 
the only ones to find takers, Seriously, con- 
tinues our Frenchman, who, it must be borne 
in mind, is speaking of France and not of the 
United States, marriage is tending to disap- 
pear from our social habits. The number of 
old maids, especially of the middle class, is in- 
creasing daily. 

A laborer or mechanic has no difficulty in 
getting married, for his wife takes her share of 
work, In such a case matrimony is a joint 
stock association, The working-man spends 
less when married than single. His clothes 
being made and kept in repair at home, and the 
more wholesome and less expensive nourish- 
ment more than compensates for any additional 
expense of having another person to provide 
for. This, we need not say, alludes to France, 
and may be more or less true, as we hope it is, 
of our own country. 

Among the rich, especially where the woman 
brings a handsome dowry, marriage is also pos- 
sible; but in the middle class, how can it be now- 
adays? Ali the young girls are brought up in 
the same way. Each one is so exclusively 
adapted for the great prizes that there are none 
suitable for the inferior ones. What are now 
called the necessaries are far more than what 
were formerly considered the luxuries of life. 
All kinds of equality have been tried at various 
times; but one only has been retajned, and that 
the most dangerous and most fatal of all—the 
equality of expense. 

Every girl is brought up with the idea that 
she will draw in the lottery of marriage a first 
prize. It is imagined that style and accom- 
piishments will make up for a want of fortune. 
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It is a mistake; they will only make it more 
necessary, in fact, absolutely indispensable. 
Marriage is the greatest luxury a man can 
indulge in, When we reflect that all the wo- 
men of the middle class are nowadays brought 
up to shine in society, that there are no longer 
any marked distinctions as far as expense is 
concerned, and thet the standard of necessary 
living is fixed according to that of the richest, 
a man must be indeed greatly in love if he does 
not hesitate before the ‘mountain of velvet, 
silk, and jewelry that he must consume all his 
days in accomplishing, in order that his wife 
may be properly dressed.” 

For men of this class woman is not a com- 
panion, to take a share in proportion: to her 
strength of the common cares and labors of life, 
but an idol that he must pass his days in adorn- 
ing for the admiration of others. A poor man 
who marries such a woman without a dowry 
would be capable of buying a horse which had 
to be fed upon topazes and emeralds instead of 
oats. So it is now rare to find a husband of 
the kind, and soon it will be impossible. This 
is what they are coming to in France, accord- 
ing to a very good authority. 

Let our countrywomen take this warning, 
fresh from Paris, together with the latest fash- 
ions they are so fond of getting from the same 
quarter, and thus using the one as an antidote 
to the excess of the other, avoid throwing away 
the chances of marriage. 





A STICK OF CANDY. 

E have too lively a recollection of the 

delights of taffy and sugar-stick to em- 
bitter these sweets, so dear to juveniles, with 
any unnecessary questioning of their innocence. 
It may be well, however, to state simply the sci- 
entific facts in regard to candy and its fellow- 
compounds of sugar, in order that the discre- 
tion of our youthful friends, being duly guided, 
shall be able to moderate their excessive pro- 
clivities to pulled molasses and chocolate drops. 

Sugar, which is the chief constituent of the 
various sweets in which the youthful frequenter 
of the confectionery shops is wont to indulge, 
is undoubtedly a nutritious article of diet. It 
exists abundantly in vegetable food, forming a 
part of all the fruits and grains, and enters 
largely into the composition of some animal 
substances, especially milk. The blood of an- 
imals contains a notable part; and a German 
chemist pretends to have discovered in the mus- 
cular tissue something with the identical chem- 
ical, though not physical, characters of sugar. 
A sugar-house, in fact, forms a part of every 
human structure, where this sweet substance 
is made in order to supply the natural wants 
of the living being. The liver, among its oth- 
er functions, converts the albuminous matters 
which pass through it into‘sngar. The blood 
thus furnished has a constant supply quite in- 
dependent of the saccharine matter contained 
in the food eaten. Lexie thought that the 
only use of sugar in the system was to serve 
as fuel to keep up combustion, and thus aid in 
supplying the due quantity of animal heat; but 
as there are many insects which feed solely on 
this substance it is more logical to suppose that 
it is essential in some way to organization. 

There is a popular notion, although it does 
not seem to check the general consumption of 
sugar, that it is injurious to the teeth; The 
brilliant ivories set between the thick, ruddy 
lips of the West Indian negro, who is an inor- 
dinate devourer of sweets, would seem to con- 
tradict this. There are some persons, however, 
who, from some derangement of their fnunc- 
tions of digestion, can not eat sugar without its 
turning at once into acid, which, undoubtedly, 
among its other evil effects, will corrode the 
teeth. 

Sugar, when pure and used in moderation, 
is not only not injurious, but a wholesome and 
necessary article of food. Parents, therefore, 
may mitigate their anxiety, if not in regard to 
the moral, at least the physical effects of the 
frequent larcenies by their little ones of the 
sugar-bowl, with the reflection that these stolen 
sweets are not very dangerous after all. Pure 
unsophisticated candy may also be moderately 
indulged in without risk. The simple sugar- 
sticks and chocolate cakes are less likely to be 
injurious than any painted or perfumed confec- 
tion, 

The consumption of saccharine compounds 
does mischief not so much from any direct ill 
effect they may produce as by being eaten at 
untimely seasons, and in such excess as to ex- 
haust the appetite, and thus create an indispo- 
sition for the regular meal and more nutritious 
food. We have no doubt that much harm thus 
results; for the habit is common, especially with 
children and women, of frequenting the confec- 
tionery shops during the period of the usual 
promenade which precedes the main repast of 
the day, and when the stomach is so eager to 
devour that it is almost impossible to check its 
appetite for whatever may be offered to it. It 
is then that the palatable but not very nutri- 
tious bonbons and other saccharine frippery are 
swallowed voraciously, and preoccupy the space 
which should have been kept for solid beef and 
pudding. Sweets should always be held in re- 
serve and in subordination as a dessert to plain 





food, for their taste is so decided and all-absorb- 
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ing that they soon satiate and indispose the pal- 
ate for any thing else. There is no good reason 
why little children and those of larger growth 
should not, if at the proper time and it be of 
moderate length, indulge their liking for a stick 
of candy. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@n the @ine of the Country. 


Y DEAR LUKE,—When I take my sum- 

mer vacation—for we people of arduous 
duties must have our relaxation, and you may 
always see the hard workers assembled for that 
purpose during the season at Newport and Sar- 
atoga—when I run off for my recreation, I say, 
I prefer to go to a familiar but secluded region 
where I can study the newspapers every even- 
ing and play Sir William Temple among his 
cabbages, or Mr. Thomas Jefferson among his 
lucern, If you should ever gratify me by ac- 
cepting my *onstant invitation to come and see 
me there, I should introduce you to my friend 
and neighbor James Clover, who has a little 
farm which is, perhaps, the neatest and most 
carefully cultivated of any in the village. 
There is a striking air of thrift and comfort 
about Clover’s place, and a nameless trimness 
in his personal appearance, which would attract 
you. Besides, he neither slouches in his speech 
nor in his gait; and I was not surprised when 
I met him, after many years of absence, that he 
told me he had been living for a long time in 
the city, where he was a successful trader. It 
was the city that had burnished him. 

Often in the evening I drop in upon James 
Clover, and he lately asked me about Toad- 
stool, the noted “operator” in Wall Street. 
Upon further conversation I discovered that 
when Clover went to Europe for a few months, 
some ten years ago, he had met Toadstool. 
‘He proposed,” said Clover, *‘ that we should 
travel together, and I agreed. But he was a 
very disagreeable companion. Whenever we 
came to a retired inn in Switzerland or Italy 
or Germany, instead of taking the small fare 
they could give us, he always ordered a din- 
ner as if he had been at Delmonico’s, and he 
wouldn’t drink the wine of the country, the— 
the—vin du pays—you know,” said James Clo- 
ver, actually blushing at using a French phrase, 
but with a capital accent, so far as I could 
judge; ‘*but he insisted upon Madeira and sher- 
ry and Champagne, so that he drank the most 
extraordinary liquors.” 

‘Tis very curious, Mr. Clover,” I said, in 
reply, “that so many people seem to suppose 
that to refuse to drink the wine of the country 
is to assert one’s importance. Nothing, surely, 
can make more unnecessary trouble than such 
arefusal. Indeed, I should advise every young 
traveler not to disdain Medoc in Paris, nor Or- 
vieto or Monte Pulciano in Florence; and if in 
Naples he refuses Lagrima Christi or Capri bi- 
anco, I should expect him to decline white beer 
in Berlin or lager beer in Munich or cider in 
this very town of Mapleside.” 

Mr. Clover was quite of my opinion, and I 
hope that you are so also, my dear Luke. If 
you were at Mapleside with me, and wanted to 
go to its pleasant next town ef Brookland, and 
should apply your industry to heaping up more 
hills than are now piled between them, I think 
we should have to consider whether you could 
safely be allowed to go at large. For, in fact, 
the country is all hills. As Deacon Jedediah 
Tarbox says, ‘‘ Mapleside and Brookland are 
awfully hunched up.” If you go in any direc- 
tion you go up hill and down hill; and it would 
be presumptive evidence of madness, and sure 
proof of folly, to multiply hills in that region. 
But, Luke, the traveler who refuses to drink 
the wine of the country merely makes his jour- 
ney more difficult: and isn’t every journey dif- 
ficult enough without our endeavors to increase 
trouble? Here, for instance, is our great jour- 
ney of all—that upon which we are embarked 
together, and which suggests the various com- 
ments that we make in these neat columns. 
Are there not hills enough upon the road that 
we must struggle to heave up a few more! 
Perhaps some day we must consider a few of 
the higher of these hills, but not now. Is it 
not the same with our lesser travels, with the 
grand tour, for instance? If I remember cor- 
rectly, although I confess that such things sink 
out of sight in memory, like lees that settle in 
pure wine—yet, if I am not mistaken, there are 
some annoyances, some difficulties, even in 
pleasure travel. I seem to remember a flea in 
Italy. Have I never mentioned the attenuated 
bathing apparatus in Germany? Did a man 
ever drink a really good cup of tea in France? 

These may be illusions merely. But I am 
inclined to believe them facts; and if so—if, 
for instance, at Passignano, upon Lake ‘Thra- 
symene, the inn was of such a character that 
it was really impossible with any proper self- 
respect to go to bed, would it not have been an 
absurd refinement of discomfort to call for To- 
kay or Johannisberger or sparkling Catawba? 
Was it not mere common-sense to drink the 
red wine of the neighborhood and to eat an 
egg? That is the secret of happy travel in 
Italy, in the world—yes, my dear Luke, and 
in life itself. Look at it again: When I was 
in Rome—ah! but no matter—one day my cous- 





in Jonathan arrived, and I anticipated a double 























enjoyment of every thing, because I should 
share it with him. But Jonathan, if I may say 
so, flew about the world upon the proud bird 
of our country with wings wide outspread. He 
had our lakes and rivers and territorial expan- ~ 
sion so constantly and vividly in mind, that his 
mental expression toward Europe was a per- 
petual sneer, He was evidently of opinion 
that it was nothing but a heap of effete mon- 
archies, and that there was absolutely nothing 
whatever of actual interest in ill-fated Europe 
but several mouldy old pictures, executed by 
the servile tools of dead old tyrants. He went 
about with a continual pooh! pooh! I knew 
that all he needed was to drink the wine of the 
country, but he stontly refused. ° 

One day we were sauntering along the Cor- 
so, and we heard the chant of the priests rap- 
idly approaching and carrying the host to some 
dying person. As the little band passed every 
body stopped and fell upon their knees. 

“There's some more of this ridicuious hum- 
bug!” exclaimed Jonathan. ‘‘See the fools 
kneeling to the knaves!” 

‘* Well, but,” said I, “let us take off our 
hats at least!” 

‘* Not a bit of it,” said Jonathan; ‘I’m not 
going to give in to their silly superstition.”’s 

By this time the procession had reached 
us. I turned toward it, and raised my hat, hold- 
ing Jonathan firmly by the arm. He could not 
well escape, but he pulled his hat more firmly 
upon his head. Just as the chanting band went 
by a young priest suddenly left it, and stepping 
up to us, said, courteously : 

‘* Will the Signore be kind enough to remove 
his hat?” 

Jonathan could not resist, and, although I 
fear with a dogged air, he did remove his hat. 

““There, my dear Jonathan,” said I, when 
the procession had passed, ‘‘ why not drink the 
wine of the country? Why insist in Italy upon 
the pure juice of the native American grape? 
These men are carrying religious consolation 
to the dying. Do you really think that you 
acknowledge the infallibility of the Pope when 
you express a human sympathy by conforming 
to a national custom ?” 

There is another pleasant custom in most 
European countries. It is that of stopping 
when a funeral passes, and raising your hat. 
Jonathan, I believe, thinks it sheer tom-fool- 
ery. But I never see a funeral procession 
winding its slow and difficult course through 
Broadway without thinking that it would be 
a most humanizing custom if the great crowd 
should pause and salute the melancholy train 
with reverential respect. Again: If Jonathan 
passed a few days with me at Mapleside, when 
we drove or walked among the solitary hills, 
every grave and silent farmer that passed in 
his wagon would bend his head. It is as fool- 
ish, perhaps, as lifting your hat to the chanting 
procession in Rome, but it is a comely recogni- 
tion of a common humanity. It is the wine of 
the country at Mapleside, and I say, my dear 
Luke, that he is not a wise man who refuses to 
drink it. . 

I met my old schoolmate Honeylips the other _ 
day, and he greeted me with the ancient ardor. 
He told me that he was in town to attend the 
Convention for the General Improvement of 
Mankind—a most worthy object, by-the-by— 
and said that he was to speak that evening. 
I went and heard him, and a better speech I 
have seldom heard. But it had very little ef- 
fect. It was candid, forcible, pathetic, conclu- 
sive, and truly eloquent. But, I repeat, it had 
no influence, and will be of very little service to 
the cause. Honeylips wears his curling hair 
hanging down to the middle of his back, and 
his clothes are cut according to a fancy of his 
own, not according to the general fashion. The 
newspapers laughed at him as the Reverend 
“Guy” Honeylips; and the audience were evi- 
dently so confounded by his costume and ap- 
pearance that every thing he said seemed to 
partake of the oddity of his looks and to be 
grotesque. Now I am not very much troubled 
by newspaper sneers at my friends; nor is an 
audience always the best of critics, The Qua- 
ker doctrine was not harmed by the suit of 
leather that George Fox wore, and the mob 
that cried Crucify him! were not wise judges. 

But it was the doctrine, not the dress, that 
was distasteful to the leaders who rallied the 
mob; while George Fox in his leather suit 
was, so far as that was concerned, certainly no 
wiser a reformer than John Wesley in his gown 
and bands. Indeed, one great secret of the 
marvelous expansion of John Wesley’s work is 
that, of all men, he drank the wine of the coun- 
try. But my friend Honeylips disdained it; 
and when his hearers saw his hair and his 
clothes, they said to themselves, perhaps un- 
consciously, “The judgment of a man who does 
not conform to the indifferent and customary 
details of costume and conduct is not a judg- 
ment upon which we can rely.” A man who 
will be flayed alive rather than tie his shoes 
like other people has yet one of the deepest 
lessons of life to learn; namely, that a wise man 
always drinks the wine of the country. 

If a man lets his hair grow to his shoulders, 
when every body else cuts it close—if he wears 
in the nineteenth century the costume of the 

fifteenth—if he insists upon crossing his legs 





in a chair like a Turk, he may be a most 
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blameless and conscientious individual, but he 
does not.command respect for his sagacity, nor 
does he seem able to distinguish what is really 
important in life. My dear Luke, this man, 
like Toadstool, calls for Madeira at the Swiss 
inn, and for Catawba at Passignano. But let 
us, my good friend, drink the wine of the coun- 
try, and be grateful for the infinitely various 
vintage of kind nature! 


Yours, Luke, An OLp BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOAKS. 


LOAKS and shawls are more sought after 
this season than they have been at any time 
since the advent of short suits. For cloth gar- 
ments dark invisible tints, olive-green, navy blue, 
Egyptian brown, and maroon are chosen, as they 
harmonize with many colors. Velvet cloaks are 
of a fine blue-black shade, made long enough to 
dispense with a tunic, requiring only a silk skirt 
to complete the costume. 

The close-fitting casaque or basquine, with 
full skirt behind, remains the prevalent shape for 
dressy cloaks. The length is from thirty-six to 
forty inches. Broad folds gradually shortened 
toward the belt, or else a sort of double skirt at 
the back, are the most stylish ways of arranging 
the fullness behind. The only puffs seen are 
lengthwise and scant. Coat-sleeves are wider at 
the wrist, and are no longer universally worn. 
The sabot sleeve, with a frill falling over the 
wrist, and the wide Oriental sleeve flowing open 
from the elbow, are both in favor again. Sashes 
are short and bunchy, and find a rival in the 
postillion basque, a broad, double box-pleat of 
the material, three-eighths of a yard deep, attach- 
ed to the belt. Few pelerines or hoods are seen 
on casaques, A separate piece, drooping from 
the back of the neck to the belt, is a pretty modi- 
fication of the Watteau fold. All winter cloaks 
are high-necked, with standing scalloped band. 
Heart-shaped necks and revers are reserved for 
outer garments of suits made to disclose a cor- 
sage of the material beneath. They do not an- 
swer for cloaks worn with dresses of different 
color. The trimming is sometimes arranged to 
simulate revers. 

Circular garments, belted and draped behind, 
but with mantilla fronts, and falling over the 
arms like Oriental sleeves, are largely imported. 
In velvet, cashmere, or fine Freneh beaver, these 
wraps are most becoming to tall, slender ladies, 
as they give the appearance of breadth. Half- 
fitting paletots without a belt, short dressy 
basques, and the negligé sailor jackets, made 
double-breasted and longer than those worn in 
the summer, are favorite styles with young ladies, 
and are worn indiscriminately by slender and 
stout figures. Elderly ladies wear circulars and 
shawl-shaped mantles, square and long in front, 
and pointed behind with a broad Watteau fold. 


VELVET AND ITS GARNITURES. 


Ponson’s thick pile velvet of blue-black cast 
is commended for cloaks, as the pile is not easi- 
ly flattened and the color does not turn a rusty 
brown, as German velvet is apt to do. Sailor 
jackets, basques, and paletots with many seams, 
may be made of marron velvet from twenty-one 
inches to three-fourths of a yard wide. Three- 
quarter-jvidth Lyons velvet is $13 to $19 a yard. 
Cireulars and casaques, with the fashionable full 
tournure, require material thirty-two inches wide. 
Three yards make a casaque ; three and a half 
to four yards a circular. ‘Thirty-two inch Pon- 
son’s of excellent quality is $14 ; superfine, $21. 
Yard-wide velvet costs from $23 to $26 a yard. 

The most elegant garniture of the year for 
velvet is a band of ostrich feathers heading lace. 
This effective but frail trimming is seen on a few 
imported garments, but is expensive. French 
cloaks are trimmed with the durable guipure 
lace, but the preference here is for Chantilly. 
Fine guipure, in the popular four-inch width, 
costs from $4 to $6. Thread lace of light pat- 
tern is $4 or $5 a yard, but heavily worked in 
Greek borders, or in a floral pattern, it is $7. 
Narrow guipure and thread edges for velvet box- 
pleated ruffles are fifty cents a yard. Cardinal 
berthas of guipure, to be worn over velvet cloaks, 
cost from $15 to $25. Crocheted gimp in nar- 
row vine patterns for heading lace is $2 50 a 
yard. For the same purpose is beautiful passe- 
menterie made of square braids, and resembling 
embroidery; $5 a yard. A fern-leaf pattern is 
much admired. 

Hand-made trimmings are less intricate this 
season. A stylish trimming for blue-black vel- 
vet is coal-black faille in inch bands, piped with 
three tiny folds of satin stitched in at the top of 
the band. Another neat trimming is two nar- 
row frills of faille in small pleats all turned one 
way and edged with Tom Thumb fringe. A 
milliner’s fold heads each frill. Satin is used 
only as pipings and cords, or occasionally in 
shell ruches. In mid-winter the lace garnitures 
on velyet garments will be replaced by broad 
bands of sable or Astrakhan. Chenille fringe 
at $2 50 a yard, and heavy drop fringes at $3, 
are used on velvet. A fringe of detached tas- 
sels with square heads is three inches wide at 
$4. Tom Thumb fringe is $2 a dozen yards, 
Large crocheted buttons, like great black roses, 
are $2. dozen. Only six aré required for fas- 
tening the cloak—three pairs looped with heavy 
cord. Smaller buttons fastened with button- 
holes are best for all winter garments. 

To trim a velvet cloak plainly—and those 
plainly trimmed are most stylish— arrange a 
jabot of lace in shells on the front, and let two 
rows of lace pointing downward encircle the 
sleeve at the wrist. A faille belt and sash bow, 
or else a postillion basque. An Elizabethan col- 
lar of lace slightly frilled, and a cuff of reversed 
lace is also a handsome trimming. Epaulets 





and a border around’ the cloak are not required, 
Another stylishly simple design is a faille band 
extending up the sides over the shoulder. Deep 
Puritan collar and cuffs of faille. 


CLOTH CLOAKINGS. 


The fashionable French cloths have but little 
gloss. Smooth beaver with rough beaver back 
is $8 or $10 a yard. Tricot beaver, soft and 
thick, and so fine that the rib on its surface is 
scarcely seen, is selected for tight-fitting cloaks 
and paletots. A’yard and a half wide, the price 
is $7 50. Imported chinchilla beavers; pretty 
for children’s wear, are $9; those of American 
make, of good quality, are only $4. Two yards 
of six-quarter cloth make a casaque. ‘Thick 
white Esquimaux beaver is handsome for half- 
fitting paletots; $6 a yard. For sacques and 
mantles long wavy-fleeced cloths and smooth- 
napped goods, imitating seal-skin and the Rus- 
sian lamb, are more stylish than the shaggy 
curled Astrakhans. These are $15 to $20 a 
yard. This material is firmer and warmer than 
the sleazy Astrakhan cloth of last winter. One 
quality called the Irresistible is of a pearly white 
hue; $16. This is for opera sacques. A nov- 
elty for traveling cloaks is a reversible cloth, 
black and white on one side, the other scarlet or 
green with diamonds of black. Plaid cloakings, 
heavy enough to be worn without a flannel lining, 
are $4 a yard, double width. Soft velvet cloth 
with white chintz stripes is new for Arab wraps ; 
six quarters wide at $10 ayard. Ermine cloth, 
white, with black spots, is admired for children’s 
cloaks. Price $9. Pure soft lamb’s-wool for 
the same purpose is $10. 

Velvet bands, faille pleatings, and heavy fringes 
are the.trimmings most used on cloth. ‘The 
edges of garments are cut into vandykes and bat- 
tlement points, and corded with gros grain. One 
cloak is trimmed with a bias band of velvet, 
piped with faille, and above this a curled sou- 
tache braid. Twelve tiny rows of bias satin are 
stitched on another garment. Diagonal folds of 
gros grain alternating with velvet form a taste- 
ful trimming. A broad collar and deep cuffs or 
revers, cuffs and pockets of velvet of a darker 
shade than the cloth, give a basquine a stylish 
air. A facing of the velvet shows like a cord 
below the edge. Seal-skin and Russian lamb 
are the furs most used on cloth. Collar and 
cuffs and an inch binding are all that is neces- 
sary. 

Gilt and silver soutache, from the narrowest 
width to that a quarter of an inch wide, is im- 
ported for trimming cashmere mantles, It comes 
in spools of eight-yard lengths: the narrowest 
is 35 cents, the widest $2 a spool, 


° 
PLUSH AND CASHMERE, 


Redingotes and navy jackets of bright colored 
plush, untrimmed save by large cut pearl buttons 
on the front, are worn by young ladies at ma- 
tinées, and on warm afternoons. The plush is 
$6 a yard; the garment ready made is $28. 
White opera sacques of the long-fleeced plush al- 
ready mentioned are half-fitting, with Oriental 
sleeves. Opera cloaks of this plush are in the 
Metternich shape, trimmed with Angora fringe 
and tassels, 

Black cashmere or Thibet cloth wraps are, b 
reason of the soft, beautiful material of whic 
they are made, the most graceful garments of 
the season. ‘These fine India-looking cashmeres 
are now sold by merchants as well as modistes, $3 
to $6 a yard. An elegant black cashmere sacque 
almost covered with black soutache is $125. 
Another heavily embroidered in colors is $200. 
A deep burnouse for visiting is trimmed with gilt 
braid; price $100. 


PRICES. 


Cloth cloaks are reasonable in price this sea- 
son. 50 is asked for a neat and stylish import- 
ed garment; and the same is copied here for $30 
or $40. A short jaunty redingote, for a girl in 
her teens, is made of blue, gray, or maroon 
beaver, with revers, cuffs, and binding of black 
velvet, for $28. A double-breasted paletot of 
fine French beaver—navy blue with black satin 
braid—is imported for $50. Velvet cloaks, on 
the contrary, are extremely high, only the plain- 
est garments being sold for $100 or less. A sail- 
or jacket of good velvet, simply but most taste- 
fully trimmed with two cords of faille, is $60. 
Another jacket with green quilted satin lining 
and a single row of silk braid around the edge is 
$75. <A paletot thirty-six inches deep, without 
a sash, but edged with narrow guipure lace, costs 
$85. It is impossible to buy a plain casaque, 
stylishly trimmed with lace and passementerie, for 
less than $150. 

One of the best garments of the season for 
comfort, style, and service is a black Astra- 
khan sacque of the smooth, long-waved fleece. 
Sacques of a medium quality of the far, trimmed 
with Angora fringe, are sold for $45. 

Descriptions of a few cloaks are appended. 

A French cloak of olive-green cloth, suitable 
for a slender figure, laps in front beneath a belt 
and has a sailor-jacket back. Square collar, 
deep cuffs, and sash of black faille. A fold of 
faille edges the garment. Price $55, but it 
could be duplicated for $30. A Metternich of 
black cloth, trimmed with an India cashmere bor- 
der and fringe of the cashmere colors, is $225. 
The Monsoreau, a casaque of Egyptian brown 
cloth, has a broad pleated fall from the back of 
the belt. There are no darts in front. Velvet 
belt and postillion basque. Wide coat-sleeves 
with velvet cuffs. Bows of faille on the back. 
Netted fringe at the edge. Standing velvet scal- 
lops around the neck. The three materials— 
cloth, velvet, and faille—are of the same shade. 
Price $110. Another brown casaque has Orient- 
al sleeves cut in one with the garment. These 
graceful sleeves do not fall straight at the sides 
to vonceal the figure. The front is short and 
square, the back long and pointed. Vandykes 





of the cloth bound with faille for trimming. The 
Regina, of navy blue beaver, double-breasted and 
half-fitting, is trimmed with black military braid. 
A wide row below three narrow ones. Price 
$50. A caroubier-red casaque of tricot beaver, 
with coat-sleeves beneath square flowing sleeves, 
t trimmed with serge braid piped with satin ; 
70. 

The Imperatrice is a velvet casaque with three 
lengthwise puffs behind, a postillion basque, and 
flowing sleeves. Guipure lace with gimp head- 
ing. ‘The Don Juan is a long black velvet ca- 
saque with a Watteau fall, puffed back, and coat- 
sleeves, with deep guipure lace fall at the elbow ; 
$375. A velvet Metternich with ostrich feathers 
and thread lace is $300. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; Virrotet; Pincnon; and 
Gepney; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Tartor; James M‘Creery & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBix, & Co,; Jounson, Burns, 
& Co.; and Pryser. 





PERSONAL, 


THERE have been but four librarians to Con- 
oo since the founding of the Congressional 

ibrary in 1815—viz., GEORGE WATERS, a Scotch- 
man, who served from 1815 to 1880; Joun J. 
MEEHAN, a Pennsylvanian, 1830 to 1861; JoHN 
G. STEPHENSON, of Indiana, 1861 to 1865; and 
AINsworTH R. SPOFFORD, the present librarian, 
a young Cincinnatian, appointed by Mr. Lin- 
COLN. Since he came to it the library has been 
more than doubled. 

—SAXE was a success in San Francisco. Clear- 
ed $1000 by his first lecture. Just the man to 
please the San Franciscans. 

—SULLY, the artist, who many years ago went 
to England to paint Victoria for the St. George’s 
Society of Philadelphia, was told one day by 
LesLiz, who was frescoing Buckingham Palace, 
that as the Queen and company were going up 
the walk the little Prrvce or Watzs fell and 
scratched his arm on the gravel. The attendants 
rushed to his assistance; but VicTorra said, 
“When you stop bellowing like a calf you shall 
be attended to.” 

—Mr. GEORGE PEABODY has ordered the con- 
struction of a purely private edifice—a tomb— 
for himself in Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, 
Massachusetts. He is building a huge sarcoph- 
agus of Quincy granite, and proposes to be bur- 
ied there with his brothers and sister. 

—Not long since there appeared in the streets 
of Boston three brothers, arm in arm, whose 
united ages amounted to two hundred and fifty- 
four years. They were JOHN, CHARLES, and 
Lewis TaPPaAN, each of whom has, in one way or 
another, attained a certain degree of prominence. 

—The Rev. W1LL1AM Quin, pastor of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Barclay Street, is to be the new 
Bishop of Springfield, Massachusetts. Father 
QurIn is one of those quiet, sensible, industrious, 
practical men, of much work and little show, 
precisely adapted to administer successfully the 
affairs of a new diocese. 

—The fact that Mr. J. Fisk, Jun., commenced 
business as an employé in VAN AMBURGH’S men- 
agerie accounts, measurably, for the lively man- 
ner in which, in a recent exhibition, he “ stirred 
up the animals’’—the bulls and the bears—of 

all Street. He was brought up to the busi- 
ness. There were plenty of dead-heads at the 
late performance. 

—Mr. GrorGce TIcKNoR CurTIS’s first volume 
of the “Life of Daniel Webster’’ will be pub- 
lished in a few days. Mr. Epwarp EvERETT, 
Professor FeLton, GeorGE TICKNOR, and Mr. 
CourTIs were, by will, appointed literary execu- 
tors of Mr. W. All the papers relating to his 
personal and political life were promptly placed 
in Mr. CurtIs’s hands, and are very full and rich, 
covering Mr. W.’s whole life from boyhood. 
The principal labor, however, of preparing the 
Life for publication has bagel wn oto by Mr. 
ABBOTT, a kinsman of Mr. Curtis’s—the ad- 
vanced age of Mr. C. precluding him from under- 
taking any new literary labor of magnitude. 

—Fifteen years ago two brothers—Asa C. CALL 
and AmBrRosE A. CaLt—believing they had A call 
to go to Kossuth County, Iowa, went there in 
advance of any one else. They took with them 
less than $5, but have remained, attending strict- 
ly to business, such as farming, speculating, and 
running saw-mills, until now they are able to in- 
ventory up to a quarter of a million. 

—Mayor Hatt a few days since dispatched 
Marshal Tooker, of his office, to Avondale with 
$24,000, which amount had been collected by 
him for the relief of the Avondale sufferers. 
Practical piety. 

—Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer, lacking for 
something to do, has become the editor—work- 
ing editor—of the Christian Union, a religious 
weekly, into which he proposes to project a por- 
tion of his superfluous Beecherian energies. 

—Being in Brooklyn recently, SosouRNER 
TrutH went to Mr. Bercuer’s Friday-night 
prayer-meeting, and was invited by Mr. B. to 
make some remarks to the congregation. She 
did. The old ebony saint for half an hour is said 
to have quite edified those present by her sense, 
pathos, and wit. In one respect, at least, she is 
an original: she is probably the only person, 
white or tinted, that ever lived who rejoiced in 
the name of SoJOURNER TRUTH. 

—As an encouragement to fresh literary exer- 
tion MARK TWAIN says, when he wrote his first 
article, a California publisher told him that he 
had not brains enough to keep a mule going 
straight ahead in a ten-acre lot. 

~The most opulent lady proprietor of a news- 

aper in the U. 8. is Mrs. OTTENDORFER, whose 
Ferman Staats Zeitung is one of the most profit- 
able newspapers in the country. Many years 
ago her husband died, leaving her a large family 
and a small paper. She has reared both with 
t suecess—goes to office daily in carriage, 
oe after things, and returns at three to elegant 
ome. 

—Mr. Irvine D. Boots, of Elmira, and Miss 
Ester D. SHaw, of Middletown, New York, 
were to have been married on the Wednesday 
before the great storm. Irvine started on Tues- 
day morning for the wedding. At Deposit, ow- 
ing to the storm, the train could go no farther. 
The wires were down, so he could not telegraph 
to EstHer the cause of his detention. But 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair, lady’”’ (see ‘‘ Orphe- 
us and Eurydice,”’ line 134), said he, and aecord- 
ingly he resolved to brave all dangers and diffi- 











culties, and push forward as best he could, and 
endeavor to get to Middletown in time to as- 
sume the marital obligations. At Middletown 
the bride and friends had made all the prepara- 
tions for an elegant wedding; but when they as- 
certained that no trains would arrive from the 
west, they postponed the ceremony. The bride- 
groom and friends, despite the many obstacles, 
pushed bravely on, sometimes on foot, in wreck- 
ing trains and on hand-cars, until they arrived 
at Port Jervis, where they took a passenger 
train, and arrived almost in time for the wed- 
ding” as first announced. The marriagé was 
duly celebrated on Thursday last, Rey. Messrs. 
STOUTENBERG and Sewarp Officiating. 
_—KaTE FIELD seems to be a favorite subject 
for the letter-writers. Even the ladies give her 
pleasant little pen-and-ink pats, such as the fol- 
Jowing by Mrs. Mary CLeMER Ames: ‘“ There is 
Kate Freip down at the little pier behind the 
Malbone House, tugging away at her boat, pull- 
ing it through the water to fasten it. She wears 
a sailor’s jacket, its broad collar tied with a rib- 
bon; a skirt conveniently short and decently 
long, giving perfect freedom to her neat and 
oretty feet; a wide straw hat, a white hand- 
<erchief tied round her throat, and gauntlet 
gloves on her hands. She is brown, brown as 
a boy or a chestnut berry, and will stay brown 
while she rows her boat every morning on the 
bay. Her eyes are blue and bright, wide open 
and honest, and her smile is bonny. Her dress 
—worn for service, not for show—is as pictur- 
esque as it is sensible, just the dress for the 
mountains or the boat. It is never worn for 
effect; for when Kate makes a call she puts on 
a conventional frock and carries a conventional 
card, like any other well-bred woman....I con- 
fess to a sincere liking for this breezy maid, who 
thoroughly minds her own business, who every 
morning rows her mother on the bay, and then 
goes in to work hard till dinner, writing lectures 
and letters to earn an honest living, instead of 
expending her powers in inveigling some man 
into earning it for her. And she'll make a dear, 
willful little wife some day—none the less be- 
cause, before she became one, she successfully 
paddled her own little life-canoe without assist- 
ance.’’ 

—Amherst must be a pleasant place. Men 
never emigrate from there. Professor SNELL, 
for instance, who was one of the two who con- 
stituted the first class which was graduated, has 
been there ever since. Professor SzELYE has 
just declined the Presidency of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and Professors CLARK, SEELYE, and Ma- 
THER prefer remaining there to being pastors in 
prominent oy A churches. 

—THomas JOHN Penn, the last descendant of 
the WitL1aM Pewn family, died in England on 
the 18th inst. It is just two hundred and one 
years since the old original Quaker published 
the first of his voluminous works, ‘“‘ Truth Ex- 
alted,’’ and one hundred ninety and nine years 
since he was put in quod for seditious preachin 
in London. Had it not been for an old deb 
of £15,000 which the British Government owed 
WILuiaM PENn’s father, WrLL14AM wouldn’t have 
come over to America and taken to quaking on 
the banks of the Delaware; but the Government 
and he said quits for the grant, and WILLIAM be- 
came historical. In his youth he was a gay boy, 
very; but he became good; and VoLTarRe sai 
that the Great Treaty he made with the Indiana, 
under the big elm, was the only treaty never 
sworn to and never broken. The annals of 
conquest and diplomacy furnish no parallel in 

icturesque or moral beauty to this simple con- 
erence under the open canopy of heaven. 

—BovucicauLt, who has much reputation 
among the cockneys as a rower, boxer, fencer, 
shot, rider, diner, and good #ellow generally, 
was born in 1822, and wrote his first play, ‘“‘ Lon- 
don Assurance,”’ before he was eighteen. It 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1841, just as he 
had turned eighteen, and from that time to the 
present has maintained its p eewsior as the best 

enteel comedy since the ‘School for Scandal.” 

he part of Dazzle, in the play, was written for 
and originally played by Jonn BrovucHam. 

—Mrs. General W. H. F. Lex, daughter-in-law 
of General Ropert E. Les, is spoken of as one 
of the most elegant and beautiful ladies of Vir- 
ginia. She was a Miss Botxine, of Petersburg, 
of the old Pocahontas stock, always famous for 
beauty and spirit. Her commanding and elegant 
figure, her bright and beaming face, and air of 
mingled dignity, grace, and gentleness, would 
make her in the largest assembly the cynosure 
of all eyes. 
~—Miss Epna Dean Proctor is made the sub- 
ject of a ‘“‘ personal” by Wiiit1am H. BuRLEIGH 
to a Chicago paper in words following, to wit: 
“Personally Miss Prooror is slightly formed, 
of about medium height, lithe, graceful, and sym- 
metrical; her eyes are large, dark, and express- 
ive; she has a well-shaped head, covered with 
an abundance of glossy black hair; forehead 
broad rather than high; a face full of the sparkle 
and animation of her spirit, its well-formed and 
regular features constituting its best charm. She 
is called a brunette, but the word is not very sig- 
nificant in its application to her. Hercomplexion 
is essentially Oriental—a soft, clear olive, through 
which seems to glow the rich, warm blood of 
Palestine. There is something Oriental, too, in 
her manner, which, by its unconscious regality, 
suggests Judith, and Deborah, and Miriam; 
while the sparkle of her conversation, her ready 
wit, her tact, and that delicate politeness which 
seems more an intuition than the result of cul- 
ture, suggest the finished woman of society. 
Such she is, in the better sense of the phrase ; 
but she is a good deal more. A woman of rare 
culture, of well-balanced powers, of varied in- 
formation, kindly, genial, sympathetic; a brave, 
loyal, religious woman, whose sturdy New En- 
gland nature is broad and firm enough to bear 
up all the esthetic culture, and all the poetic 
vagaries, and all the subtlety of fine manners that 
may be built upon it. She is still young, with 
the enthusiasms and aspirations of an unhack- 
neyed nature, and needs only to fulfill the pron® 
ise contained in what she has already done to 
win the general recognition of her country- 
men.”’ 

—Mr. GiapsTonz is said to show fearful traces 
of the wear and tear of Parliamentary life. A 
correspondent says he has seen Mr. GLADSTONE 
frequently within the last few weeks, and that 
“the sunken eyes, the pale face, the nervous 
glance, the shambling gait, the stooped shoul- 
ders, the quick, shirking movement, all betoken 
a nervous system in a high state of tension, and 
a physical frame in a condition of lamentable ex- 
haustion.”’ 
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Passementerie Cloak Trimmings, Figs. 1-13. 


THESE passementerie trimmings consist of rosettes, leaves, bor- 
ders, buttons, fringe, etc. They are partly crocheted with black 
silk twist, and partly made of fine and coarse black silk cord, and 
may be used for trimming jackets, dresses, etc., as well as for 
mantles and other wrappings. In crocheting, the under side of the 
work is always the right side of the trimming. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[ November. 6, 1869. 















last of these must, however, reach only to the middle of the 
former round. Then cut off the thread and fasten it. ‘The re- 
maining leaves are worked in the same manner and on the 
same foundation, but shorter; the two leaves at each side of 
the long leaf each count 23 rounds; the two following leaves 
each 15 rounds; the following each 11, and the two smallest 
each seven rounds. In working the last picots, however, each 
of these leaves must be fastened by means of an sl. to the cor- 


Fig. 1.—Crochet rosette with cut beads. 


This rosette consists of 





a large rosette, on the centre of which is sewed a smaller rosette. 
For making the large rosette, crochet 48 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on a brass ring two-thirds of an inch 
in diameter, fasten to the first sc., and work: 
Ist round.—6 ch. (chain), of which the first 
three serve as 1 dc. (double crochet), pass over 
two stitches, then always alternately 1 de., 3 ch. 
passing over two stitches; at the end of the round 
fasten to the third of the 3 ch. which serve as 
1de. 2d round.—In every chain-stitch scallop 
of the former round 4 de., on every de. of the 
former round 1 sc. 3d round.—l sc. on every 
sc. of the former round, after each sc. 4 ch. 
4th round.—1 sc. in every sc. of the round be- 
fore the last (2d), also embracing the sc. of the 
last round, in every chain-stitch scallop 5 de. 
Now repeat the third and fourth rounds four 
times more; but the scallops, which are repeated in 
every second round, must each be increased by 1 ch. 
and 1 de., so that the scallops in the eleventh and 
twelfth rounds shall count 8 ch. and 9 de. crocheted 
in these. ‘Then work a round of picot scallops ‘as fol- 
lows: 1 sc. in every sc, of the former round, after 
every sc. 11 ch.; at the end of the round fasten to the 
first sc., and crochet 12 sc. in every chain-stitch scal- 
lop; at the end of this 
round work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. of the fol- 
lowing scallop, 
then > four times 
alternately 2 sc. on 
the following 
two stitches 
of the scal- 
lop, 3 ch. without pass- 
ing over any stitch, 
2 sc. on the follow- 
ing 2 sc. of the scal- 
lop; pass over the 
last se. of this and 
the first sc. of the 
following — scallop, 

and continue to re- pi, 1 Grocer ROSETTE WITH 
peat from *. Cover the Cur BEADS 

opening in the centre: of wey 
the rosette with a little ro- 
sette, which is crocheted 
as follows: Join a foundation of 
6 ch. in a ring by means of 1 sl., 
and then work: Ist round.—Six 
times alternately 3 ch., and 1 sc. 
in the following stitch of the ring. 
2d round.—In every chain-stitch 
scallop of the 
former round 
1 se., 3 de., 1 
















Fig. 2.—Rosetre oF FINE BLAcKk 
Corp.—[See Fig. 3.] 


















with black silk twist 
in slip stitches in back- 
ward and forward 
rounds from left to 
right, and which are 
then joined from the 
under side by means 
of slip stitches. These 
pieces are worked in 
the same manner as 


the leaves on the outer edge 
of the rosette, Fig. 1, and 
differ from these especially 
in the longer foundation ; 
the picots on the outer edge con- 
sist also each of 3ch. For mak- 
ing the middle (largest) 


of 15 ch. (including the 


responding picot of the former leaf. Sew the leaves under the 
picot scallops of the rosette in the manner shown by the illus- 


tration, and ornament the rosette with cut 
beads. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Rosette of fine black silk 
cord. This rosette is easily made ; it consists 
of three rows of leaves of graduated size, which 
are made of black silk cord, of the size shown 
by the illustration, and then sewed on a paste- 
board foundation covered with silk. A knot 
of the silk cord is arranged in the centre of 
the rosette. The leaves of each circle are 
worked in connection with each other, and re- 
quire two silk cords, The smallest leaf-circle 
consists of eleven leaves, and the two largest 
each of sixteen leaves. For each leaf of the 
little circle lay the double cord in a loop two- 
thirds of an inch long, in such a manner that 
the loop of one cord is inclosed in the loop of 
the other cord, in the manner shown by Fig. 2; then 
sew the double loops together from the under side 
in such a manner that they shall form a flat pointed 
leaf; on the upper end of each leaf the outer loops 
are sewed together with a few stitches, so as to make 
a point (see illustration). Having in this manner 
made the requisite number of leaves, sew them to- 
gether in a circle. The leaves of the following circle 


are made in the same manner, but somewhat larger. Fig. 3 
shows the manner of working the leaves of the outer circle. In 
fastening the leaves on . 
the foundation, begin 
with the outer circle, 
Fig. 4.—Cro- 
chet leaf. This 
leaf consists 
of five parts, 
which are worked singly 














part, make a foundation Fig. 5.—Roserre oF coLoreD Worstep 
anp SILK Corp. 








three stitches for 
the picot), and 
work on this 11 
rounds in the 
manner already 
described. The 
last of these must, however, 
reach only to the under edge 
of the leaf-like part, after which 
fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Work the four remaining parts 
in the same manner, but make 
twelve stitches for the founda- 
peat from *. 4th round.— tion of each of the larger parts, 
1 sc. in every sc. of the round and crochet nine rounds on it; Fig. 8.—BorDER OF COARSE AND FINE BLACK 
before the last, embracing also Fig. 4.—Crocuer _ for the foundation of each of the Sux Corp. 

the sc. of the last round, in every chain-stitch scallop 6 dc. Lear. smaller parts work ten stitches, 

In this manner crochet two more circles of scallops (four 


sc. 8d round. 
—1 sc. in the 
last crocheted 
sc. of the for- 
mer round put- 
ting the needle through both 
the perpendicular veins of the 
stitches on the back of the 
work, * 5 ch., 1 sc. in the fol- 
lowing sc. of the former round, 
putting the needle through on 
the back of the stitch, and re- 









Fig. 7.—Boxrper or rine Brack Sitk Corp. 


rounds); the scallops 
of the first circle 
must count 6 ch. and 
7 de. crocheted in 
these, while the scal- 
lops of the last circle 
must each count 7 
ch, and 8 de. cro- 
re, cheted in these. The 

Fig. 3.—MANNER OF rosette thus com- 
MAKING OUTER CIRCLE pleted is sewed in the 
or Leaves or Rosette, centre of the large 





ia 9 ory ~" . q ‘ ” 
Fic. 2. rosette. The leaves Fig. 6.—BorpDER OF COLORED WorsTED AND SILK Corpv.—{See Page 709. ] 


of . graduated | size 
which ornament the under edge of the rosette are not cro- 
cheted as ordinarily, from right to left, but from left to right, 
in backward and forward rounds. For the middle (longest) 
leaf make a foundation of 9 ch., and work back on this from 
left to right, passing over the last three stitches, 6 sl., then 
1 ch., and continuing on the other side of the foundation, 
6 sl. in the following six foundation stitches. ‘This completes 
the first round, which is crocheted on both sides of the foun- 
dation. 2d round.—Turning the work, crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
every sl. of the preceding round, only at the end of the second 
round leave the Jast sl. of the former round without working ; 
also in the first ch. in the middle of the former round (under 
end of the leaf) crochet 1 sl., after that 1 ch. Now work 29 
rounds more in the same manner as the second round; the 
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Fig. 10.—Crocuzr Boxper. 








Fig. 13.—Crocnet Friner. 
PASSEMENTERIE CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


and crochet seven rounds on it. Having crocheted the 


fifth piece, join these 
from the under side, 
beginning with the 
under end of each 
piece, and working 
always alternately 1 
sl. in the first edge 
stitch of the one, and 
1 sl. in the first edge 
stitch of the other 
piece. 

Fig. 5.—Rosette of 
colored worsted and 
silk cord. ‘The cen- 
tre of this rosette is made of two different colored worsted 
cords. ‘The one which appears the darker on the illustration 
is mixed black and blue, while the one appearing the lighter 
is mixed blue and green. ‘The scallops and loops on the outer 
edge of the rosette are of black, green, and blue mixed silk 
cord. All these cords are sewed together from the under side. 

Fig. 6.—Border of colored worsted and silk cord. This 
border consists of six cords in the colors of the rosette, Fig. 5. 
Every three of these cords are sewed together into a band of 
the requisite length, and then both of these bands are joined 
in one for the distance of an inch and a quarter. At the end 





Fig. 9.—Bvurron WITH 
Crocuer Cover. 





Fig. 11.—Crocnet Borpver. 





Fig. 12.—Crocuer Borper. 
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of this seam tie both bands together into a flat knot, 
then sew them together again for an inch and a quar- 
ter, tie another knot, and so continue. The detailed 
illustrations, Figs. 1-3, on this page, show the manner 
of tying such a knot. In order to make 
the work more distinct, however, only one 
cord is here used, instead of the three sewed 
together. 

Fig. 7.—Border of fine black 
silk cord. The upper strip of 
border consists of four silk cords, 
which are closely sewed together 
from the under side. On one side 
of this fasten flat circular pieces 
of silk cord in the manner shown 
by the illustration. For each of 
the larger round pieces sew the 
silk cord from the under side in 
circular windings; it is advisable 
to sew it over a circular piece of 
pasteboard, so as to obviate the 
danger of drawing the cord too 
tightly. When it has reached the 
requisite size, cut the cord off and 


following 6 ch., 4 ch., pass over three stitches of the 
oe preceding round and repeat from *. 7th round. 
= * pass over the first sl. of the preceding round, 15 sl. 
on the following 15 stitches, pass over one stitch, al- 
ways | sl. in each of the following 4 ch. 
and the 6 sl., then 1 ch., and, continuing, 
I sl. on each of the following 10 stitches 
(including the last 4 ch.). This completes 
the middle vein of a leaf. Repeat 
from *. 8th round.—+* pass 
over the first sl. of the preceding 
round, 13 sl. on the following 1% 
stitches, a bar composed of 5 ch., 
passing over the last of these, 3 
sl. on the following 3 ch., and 
1 ch., then | sl. in the third fol 
= lowing stitch of the former round, 
: = 1 ch., ] picot composed of 4 ch. 
and 1 sl. in the first of these, | 
ch., 1 sl. in the third following 
stitch, 1 ch., 1 picot like the pre- 
ceding, 1 ch., 1 sl. in the third 
following stitch of the preceding 
round, | ch., 1 picot like the pre 
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SATIN STITCH. 


ceding, 1 ch., 
1 sl. in the sec- 
ond following stitch 
of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 picot 
composed of 3 ch. and | sl. 
in the first of these, 1 ch., 1 sl 
in the point of the vein of the leaf, 
1 ch., 1 picot like the preceding, 1 ch., 
1 sl. also in the vein of the leaf, after which 
work on the other side of the vein of the leaf 
four picots and one bar, of course in the op- 
posite order of succession, and repeat from *. 
Lastly, work also on the other side of the bor- 
der one picot round: that is, 1 sl. in the first 
foundation stitch, 4 ch., 1 sl. in the second of 
these, 1 ch., 1 sl. in the third following foun- 
dation stitch, and so on. 3etween the leaves 
on the other aide sew flat round pieces of the 
size shown by the illustration. For each of 
these pieces make a foundation of 5 ch., join 
this in a round with 1 sl., and crochet on this 
from left to right six rounds sl. in the round, 
widening in such a manner as to prevent the 
work from being either stretched or drawn. 
Then sew each of these circular pieces between 
the leaves so that it shall lie on the edges of the 
bars between every two leaves, and also on the 
edge of the border, where it is sewed fast with 
a few stitches. 

Fig. 11.—Crochet border. For this border 
make a foundation of black silk twist as long 
as the border is desired, and crochet on this: 
Ist round.—* 7 sl. on the following seven 
foundation stitches, 5 ch., passing over the last 
of these, 4 sl. on the following 4 ch., 1 sl. in 
the following foundation stitch, then from left 
to right 5 sl. on the 5 sl. previously worked, 
I ch., and again from right to left 5 sl. on the 5 sl., and repeat from ¥. 2d 
round.—* 7 sl. on the following seven stitches of the former round, then on the 
first bar of the former round 2 sl., 5 picots each composed of 4 ch. and 1 se. in 
the first of these (the third picot must come on the point of the bar), and 2 sl. 
Repeat from >, and crochet one round sl. on the other side of the foundation. 

Fig. 12.—Crocheted border. For this border make a foundation as long as the 
border is desired. 1st round.—All slip stitches. 2d round. —* 3 sl. on the fol 
lowing three stitches of the former round, | p. composed of 5 ch. and 1 sl, in the 
first of the 5 ch., pass over a stitch of 
the former round, 3 sl. on the follow- 

Fig. 10.— Crochet border. ing three stitches, 14 ch., 1 sl. in the 
For making this border, make eighth of these (counting from the be- 
a foundation as long as the bor- MANNER OF MAKING Knots ginning), then crochet around the 
der is desired. On this yor CrocueT Borper.—(See little ring thus formed 3 rounds 
foundation crochet first one Fig. 6, Page 708. ] sl., widening in such a manner as 
5 round sl., then three rounds ‘ to make the work lie flat; next 4 
F re sire ale ts chain-stitch scallops; each follows a round of chain- 

ja of these scallops counts 6 ch. ; in the first of | stitch scallops, for which work always altern- 
these rounds crochet the sc. between the | ately 5 ch., 1 sl. in the second following stitch 
chain-stitch scallops in every fourth following | of the former round. At the end of the round 
foundation stitch, in the following two rounds | fasten to the sixth of the 14 ch. before men- 
crochet them in the two adjacent veins of | tioned, work 5 ch., pass over five stitches of 
the two middle stitches of the preceding | the former round, and repeat from *. On Fig. 4.—Lingen anp Tatrep Stanpine CoLuar. 
chain-stitch scallops. 5th round.—3 ch., | the other side of the foundation crochet the 
then always alternately 1 sc. in the two | following two rounds: Ist round.—Al- 
middle stitches of the following chain-stitch | ways alternately 3 sl. on the following 
scallop, 3 ch. 6th round.—» 17 sl. in the | three foundation stitches, 6 ch., passing 
17 stitches following, 11 ch., passing | over four stitches. 2d round.—2 sl. in 
over the last of these 6 sl. back on the | the following two stitches of the former 


fasten the end. 
The three little 
round pieces are : 
made in a similar man- 
ner, and fastened to the 
large pieces by means of 
the ends of cord in the length 
shown by the illustration. The 
spaces between the pieces may be wider 
than those shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—Border of coarse and fine black 
silk cord. With the fine cord make the Serpentine Brarp AnD is 
flat round parts shown on the illustration, Crocuet CoLuaR. PEAY tT Hv! | AT TH 
in the centre of each of which an opening i 
must be left, sew them together from the il 
under side, and run the heavy cord through Se 

Cuiip’s NAPKIN IN THE Form 
or A Brs. 


in loops. In the middle of the loop sew a 
wooden mould, woven over with silk, or a 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Fig. 74. 











TATTED AND CROCHET 
CoLrar. 
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eat 


cut bugle. On one side of the round flat 
surfaces the cord must form scallops (see 
illustration). Lastly, sew black woolen 
braid a fifth of an inch wide on the back 
of the border along the middle line of the 
round pieces. 

Fig. 9.—Button with crochet cover. The 
cover of this button is crocheted in single 
crochet with black silk twist. For making 
wind the working thread four or five times 
around a round netting mesh three-fifths of 
an inch in diameter, draw the windings 
from the mesh and crochet 22 sc. around 
the ring thus formed; then, continuing, 
seven rounds more sc., always putting the 
needle through the front vein of each stitch, 
and widening a few stitches in every round 
except the first. Then cover a convex but- 
ton mould of the size shown by the illustra- 
tion with black silk, and sew a black silk : 
button, somewhat Jarger than the central opening in the crochet work, in the 
centre of the mould; a jet plate or bead may be used instead of this button. 
Fasten the crocheted cover on the convex side of the button with the under side 
of the crocheted work for the right side, and crochet 1 si. in every second fol- 
lowing stitch of the last round on the under side of the button, not, as before, 
from right to left, but from left to right, 
working the stitches loosely. In this man- 
ner crochet several more rounds till the 
under side of the button is covered, after 
which fasten the work. 





Fig. 2.—Srconp Deratt. Fig. 1.—First Dera. 




























Fig. 3.—T'nirp DeEratt. 








Fig. 1.—Emprormerep Linen Stanpina CoLiar. 



















Fig. 2.—SeRPENTINE BRAID AND CROCHET 
STanpInG CoLuar. 





Fig. 5.—Tarrep anp Crocuet Stanprne CoLiar. 
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last of these must, however, reach only to the middle of the 
former round. ‘Then cut off the thread and fasten it. The re- 
maining leaves are worked in the same manner and on the 
same foundation, but shorter; the two leaves at each side of 
the long leaf each count 23 rounds; the two following leaves 
each 15 rounds; the following each 11, and the two smallest 
each seven rounds. In working the last picots, however, each 
of these leaves must be fastened by means of an sl. to the cor- 
responding picot of the former leaf. Sew the leaves under the 
picot scallops of the rosette in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and ornament the rosette with cut 
beads. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Rosette of fine black silk 
cord. ‘This rosette is easily made; it consists 
of three rows of leaves of graduated size, which 
are made of black silk cord, of the size shown 
by the illustration, and then sewed on a paste- 
board foundation covered with silk. A knot 
of the silk cord is arranged in the centre of 
the rosette. The leaves of each circle are 
worked in connection with each other, and re- 
quire two silk cords, The smallest leaf-circle 
consists of eleven leaves, and the two largest 
each of sixteen leaves. For each leaf of the 
little circle lay the double cord in a loop two- 
thirds of an inch long, in such a manner that 
the loop of one cord is inclosed in the loop of 
the other cord, in the manner shown by Fig. 2; then 
sew the double loops together from the under side 
in such a manner that they shall form a flat pointed 
leaf; on the upper end of each leaf the outer loops 
are sewed together with a few stitches, so as to make 
a point (see illustration). Having in this manner 
made the requisite number of leaves, sew them to- 
gether in a circle, The leaves of the fellowing circle 
are made in the same manner, but somewhat larger. Fig. 3 
shows the manner of working the leaves of the outer circle. In 
fastening the leaves on ; 
the foundation, begin 
with the outer circle. 

Fig. 4.—Cro- 
chet leaf. This 
leaf consists 
of five parts, 
which are worked singly 
with black silk twist 
in slip stitches in back- 
ward and forward 
rounds from left to 
right, and which are 
then joined from the 


Passementerie Cloak Trimmings, Figs. 1-13. 


Tues passementerie trimmings consist of rosettes, leaves, bor- 
ders, buttons, fringe, etc. They are partly crocheted with black 
silk twist, and partly made of fine and coarse black silk cord, and 
may be used for trimming jackets, dresses, etc., as well as for 
mantles and other wrappings. In crocheting, the under side of the 
work is always the right side of the trimming. 

Fig. 1.—Crochet rosette with cut beads. This rosette consists of 
a large rosette, on the centre of which is sewed a smaller rosette. 
For making the large rosette, crochet 48 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on a brass ring two-thirds of an inch 
in diameter, fasten to the first sc., and work: 
Ist round.—6 ch. (chain), of which the first 
three serve as 1 dc. (double crochet), pass over 
two stitches, then always alternately 1 dc., 3 ch. 
passing over two stitches; at the end of the round 
fasten to the third of the 3 ch. which serve as 
Lde. 2d round.—In every chain-stitch scallop 
of the former round 4 de., on every de. of the 
former round 1 sc. 3d round,—l sc. on every 
se. of the former round, after each sc. 4 ch. 
4th round.—1 sc. in every se. of the round be- 
fore the last (2d), also embracing the sc. of the 
last round, in every chain-stitch scallop 5 de. 
Now repeat the third and fourth rounds four 
times more; but the scallops, which are repeated in 
every second round, must each be increased by 1 ch. 
and 1 de., so that the scallops in the eleventh and 
twelfth rounds shall count 8 ch. and 9 de. crocheted 
in these. ‘Then work a round of picot scallops as fol- 
lows: 1 sc. in every se, of the former round, after 
every sc. 11 ch.; at the end of the round fasten to the 
first sc., and crochet 12 se. in every chain-stitch scal- 
lop; at the end of this 
round work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. of the fol- 
lowing scallop, 
then > four times 
alternately 2 sc. on 
the following 
two stitches 
of the scal- 
lop, 3 ch. without pass- 
ing over any stitch, 
2 sc. on the follow- 
ing 2 sc. of the scal- 
lop; pass over the 
last sc. of this and 
the. first sc. of the 
following scallop, 



























































and continue to re- Fi 1. __Crocuer ROSETTE WITH under side by means 
peat from *. Cover the Cur BEADS. of slip stitches. These G 
opening in the centre: of pieces are worked in 


the rosette with a little ro- 
sette, which is crocheted 
as follows: Join a foundation of 
6 ch. in a ring by means of | sl., 
and then work: 1st round.—Six 
times alternately 3 ch., and 1 se. 
in the following stitch of the ring. 
2d round.—In every chain-stitch 
scallop of the 
former round 
1 se., 3 de., 1 
sc. 3d round. 
—1 sc. in the 
last crocheted 
sc. of the for- 
mer round put- 
ting the needle through both 
the perpendicular veins of the 
stitches on the back of the 
work, * 5 ch., 1 sc. in the fol- 
lowing sc. of the former round, 
putting the needle through on 
the back of the stitch, and re- 


the same manner as 
the leaves on the outer edge 
of the rosette, Fig. 1, and 
differ from these especially 
in the longer foundation ; 
the picots on the outer edge con- 
sist also each of 3ch. For mak- 
ing the middle (largest) 


Fig. 2.—Rosetre oF Fine Biack 
Corp.—[See Fig. 3.] 


part, make a foundation Fig. 5.—RoseTre oF coLorED Worstep 
AND SILK Corp. 


of 15 ch, (including the 
three stitches for 
the picot), and 
work on this 11 
rounds in the 
manner already 
described. The 
last of these must, however, 
reach only to the under edge 
of the leaf-like part, after which 
fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Work the four remaining parts 
in the same manner, but make 
twelve stitches for the founda- 
peat from +. 4th round.— tion of each of the larger parts, 
1 sc. in every sc. of the round and crochet nine rounds on it; Fig. 8.—BorDER OF COARSE AND FINE BLACK 
before the last, embracing also Fig. 4,—CrocHEtT for the foundation of each of the Sirk Corp. 

the sc. of the last round, in every chain-stitch scallop 6 de. Lear. smaller parts work ten stitches, 

In this manner crochet two more circles of scallops (four and crochet seven rounds on it. Having crocheted the 
rounds); the scallops fifth piece, join these 
of the first circle from the under side, 
must count 6 ch. and beginning with the 
7 de. crocheted in under end of each 
these, while the scal- piece, and working 
lops of the last circle always alternately 1 
must each count 7 sl. in the first edge 
ch. and 8 de. cro- stitch of the one, and 
cheted in these. The 1 sl. in the first edge 
rosette thus com- stitch of the other 
piece. 

Fig. 5.—Rosette of 
colored worsted and 
silk cord. The cen- 
tre of this rosette is made of two different colored worsted 
cords. The one which appears the darker on the illustration 
is mixed black and blue, while the one appearing the lighter 
is mixed blue and green. ‘The scallops and loops on the outer 
edge of the rosette are of black, green, and blue mixed silk 





Fig. 7.—Borper or Fine Brack Sitk Corp. 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF 
MAKING OUTER CIRCLE pleted is sewed in the 
or Leaves or ROSETTE, ¢entre of the large 





Fig. 9.—-BurTron WITH 


Fic. 2. Crocnet Cover. 


rosette. The leaves 
of . graduated | size 
which ornament the under edge of the rosette are not cro- 
cheted as ordinarily, from right to left, but from left to right, 
in backward and forward rounds. For the middle (longest) 
leaf make a foundation of 9 ch., and work back on this from 
left to right, passing over the last three stitches, 6 sl., then 


Fig. 6.—BorDER OF COLORED WorsTED AND S1tk Corp.—[See Page 709. ] 


1 ch,, and continuing on the other side of the foundation, 
6 sl. in the following six foundation stitches. This completes 
the first round, which is crocheted on both sides of the foun- 
dation. 2d round.—Turning the work, crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
every sl. of the preceding round, only at the end of the second 
round Jeave the last sl. of the former round without working ; 
also in the first ch. in the middle of the former round (under 
end of the leaf) crochet 1 sl., after that 1 ch. Now work 29 
rounds more in the same manner as the second round; the 
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Fig. 10.—Crocuet Borpsr. 


Fig. 13.—Crocnet FRIince. 





cord. All these cords are sewed together from the under side, 

Fig. 6.—Border of colored worsted and silk cord. This 
border consists of six cords in the colors of the rosette, Fig. 5. 
Every three of these cords are sewed together into a band of 
the requisite length, and then both of these bands are joined 
in one for the distance of an inch and a quarter. At the end 





Fig. 11.—Crocnet Borper. 





Fig. 12.—Crocner Borper. 
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of this seam tie both bands together into a flat knot, 
then sew them together again for an inch and a quar- 
ter, tie another knot, and so continue. The detailed 
illustrations, Figs. 1-3, on this page, show the manner 
of tying such a knot. In order to make 
the work more distinct, however, only one 
cord is here used, instead of the three sewed 
together. 

Fig. 7.—Border of fine black 
silk cord. The upper strip of 
border consists of four silk cords, 
which are closely sewed together 
from the under side. On one side 
of this fasten flat circular pieces 
of silk cord in the manner shown 
by the illustration. For each of 
the larger round pieces sew the 
silk cord from the under side in 
circular windings; it is advisable 
to sew it over a cireular piece of 
pasteboard, so as to obviate the 
danger of drawing the cord too 
tightly. When it has reached the 
requisite size, cut the cord off and 
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fasten the end. 
The three little 
round pieces are 
made in a similar man- 
ner, and fastened to the 
large pieces by means of 
the ends of cord in the length 
shown by the illustration. The 
spaces between the pieces may be wider 
than those shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—Border of coarse and fine black 
silk cord. With the fine cord make the 
flat round parts shown on the illustration, 
in the centre of each of which an opening 
must be left, sew them together from the 
under side, and run the heavy cord through 
in loops. In the middle of the loop sew a 
wooden mould, woven over with silk, or a 
cut bugle. Cn one side of the round flat 
surfaces the cord must form scallops (see 
illustration). Lastly, sew black woolen 
braid a fifth of an inch wide on the back 
of the border along the middle line of the 
round pieces. 

Fig. 9.—Button with crochet cover. The 
cover of this button is crocheted in single 
crochet with black silk twist. For making 
wind the working thread four or five times 
around a round netting mesh three-fifths of 
an inch in diameter, draw the windings 
from the mesh and crochet 22 se. around 
the ring thus formed; then, continuing, 
seven rounds more sc., always putting the 
needle through the front vein of each stitch, 
and widening a few stitches in every round 
except the first. Then cover a convex but- 
ton mould of the size shown by the illustra- 
tion with black silk, and sew a black silk 7 
button, somewhat larger than the central opening in the crochet work, in the 
centre of the mould; a jet plate or bead may be used instead of this button. 
Fasten the crocheted cover on the convex side of the button with the under side 
of the crocheted work for the right side, and crochet 1 sl. in every second fol- 
lowing stitch of the last round on the under side of the button, not, as before, 
from right to left, but from left to right, 
working the stitches loosely. In this man- 
ner crochet several more rounds till the 
under side of the button is covered, after 
which fasten the work. 

Fig. 10. — Crochet border. 
For making this border, make 
a foundation as long as the bor- 
der is desired. On this 
foundation crochet first one 
round sl., then three rounds 
chain-stitch scallops; each 
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Fig. 2.—Srconp Dera. 
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following 6 ch., 4 ch., pass over three stitches of the 

m preceding round and repeat from 7th round. — 
: * pass over the first sl. of the preceding round, 15 sl. 
on the following 15 stitches, pass over one stitch, al- 
ways I sl. in each of the following 4 ch. 
and the 6 sl., then 1 ch., and, continuing, 
1 sl. on each of the following 10 stifches 
(including the last 4 ch.). This completes 
the middle vein of a leaf. Repeat 
from *. 8th round.—x* pass 
over the first sl. of the preceding 
round, 13 sl. on the following 13 
stitches, a bar composed of 5 ch., 
passing over the last of these, 3 

sl. on the following 3 ch., and 

= 1 ch., then 1 sl. in the third fol- 
= lowing stitch of the former round, 
1 ch., 1 picot composed of 4 ch. 
and 1 sl. in the first of these, 1 
ch., 1 sl. in the third following 
stitch, 1 ch., 1 picot like the pre- 
ceding, 1 ch., 1 sl. in the third 
following stitch of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 picot like the pre- 
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Cutnp’s NaPKIN IN THE Form 
or A Bris. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Fig. 74. 


Fig. 3.—T'nirp Deratt. 


MANNER OF MAKING Knots 
For CrocHeT Borper.—[See 
Fig. 6, Page 708. ] 


of these scallops counts 6 ch. ; in the first of | stitch scallops, for which work always altern- 





ceding, 1 ch., 
1 sl. in the sec- 

ond following stitch 
of the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 picot 
eomposed of 3 ch. and 1} sl. 

in the first of these, 1 ch., 1 sl 
in the point of the vein of the leaf, 
1 ch., 1 picot like the preceding, 1 ch., 

1 sl. also in the vein of the leaf, after which 
work on the other side of the vein of the leaf 
four picots and one bar, of course in the op- 
posite order of succession, and repeat from *. 
Lastly, work also on the other side of the bor 
der one picot round: that is, 1 sl. in the first 
foundation stitch, 4 ch., 1 sl. in the second of 
these, | ch., 1 sl. in the third following foun- 
dation stitch, and so on. Between the leaves 
on the other side sew flat round pieces of the 
size shown by the illustration. For each of 
these pieces make a foundation of 5 ch., join 
this in a round with 1 sl., and crochet on this 
from left to right six rounds sl. in the round, 
widening in such a manner as to prevent the 
work from being either stretched or drawn. 
Then sew each of these circular pieces between 
the leaves so that it shall lie on the edges of the 
bars between every two leaves, and also on the 
edge of the border, where it is sewed fast with 
a few stitches. 

Fig. 11.—Crochet border. - For this border 
make a foundation of black silk twist as long 
as the border is desired, and crochet on this: 
Ist round.—* 7 sl. on the following seven 
foundation stitches, 5 ch., passing over the last 
of these, 4 sl. on the following 4 ch., 1 sl. in 
the following foundation stitch, then from left 
to right 5 sl. on the 5 sl. previously worked 
1 ch., and again from right to left 5 sl. on the 5 sl., and repeat from 2 
round.—* 7 sl. on the following seven stitches of the former round, then on the 
first bar of the former round 2 sl., 5 picots each composed of 4 ch. and 1 se. in 
the first of these (the third picot must come on the point of the bar), and 2 sl. 
Repeat from x, and crochet one round sl. on the other side of the foundation. 

Fig. 12.—Crocheted border. For this border make a foundation as long as the 
border is desired. 1st round.—All slip stitches. 2d round.—* 5 sl. on the fol 
lowing three stitches of the former round, | p. composed of 5 ch. and 1 sl. in the 
first of the 5 ch., pass over a stitch of 
the former round, 3 sl. on the follow- 
ing three stitches, 14 ch., 1 sl. in the 
eighth of these (counting from the be- 
ginning), then crochet around the 
little ring thus formed 3 rounds 
sl., widening in such a manner as 
to make the work lie flat; next 
follows a round of chain- 


Tatrep anp Crocnet 
CoLar. 


Fig. 1.—First Deratn. 






























these rounds crochet the se. between the | ately 5 ch., 1 sl. in the second following stitch — 
chain-stitch scallops in every fourth following | of the former round. Attheend ofthe round | jgggssemaias, 
LAR. foundation stitch, in the following two rounds | fasten to the sixth of the 14 ch. before men- |)” i 
crochet them in the two adjacent veins of | tioned, work 5 ch., pass over five stitches of 
the two middle stitches of the preceding | the former round, and repeat from *. On 
chain-stitch scallops. 5th round.—3 ch., | the other side of the foundation crochet the 
then always alternately 1 sc. in the two | following two rounds: Ist round.—<Al- 
middle stitches of the following chain-stitch | ways alternately 3 sl. on the following 
scallop, 3 ch. 6th round.— > 17sl. in the | three foundation stitches, 6 ch., passing 
17 stitches following, 11 ch., passing | over four stitches. 2d round.—2 sl. in 
over the last of these 6 sl. back on the | the following two stitches of the former 


Fig. 1.—Emprormerep Liven Stanprna Cov 
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Fig. 2.—SeRPENTINE BRAID AND CROCHET 
STANDING COLLaR. 








Fig. 3.—SerpentixnE Braip anp Lace Stitcu 
Stanprine CoLuar. 


Borper IN APPLICATION AND Porst Russe ror Covers, Fig. 6.—MiGsNarpisr, Lace Stircu, AND CROCHET 
BASKETS, ETC. 


STANDING COLLAR. 
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round, * 8 ch., 1 sl. in the middle stitch of the 
following 3 sl. of the former round. Repeat 
from *. 

Fig. 13.—Crochet fringe. This fringe is work- 
ed with black silk twist. For making, first pre- 
pare the requisite number of strands of black 
silk twist, each containing twenty-four threads 
eight inches long; double each of these strands 
and wind the upper end of the double layer with 
black silk, always putting the thread first around 
one and then around the other of the strands, 
as when working point de reprise (see illustra- 
tion). Having fastened the working thread cro- 
chet 2 sl. close under the wound part of one of 
the double strands, embracing half the strand 
with edch of these stitches; then follow 6 ch., 
2 sl. on another double strand, and so on till the 
fringe has reached the requisite length. 2d round. 
—Going back work on every double fringe strand 
above the windings, also 2 sl., and 6 dc. on the 
6 ch., between the strands. ‘This completes the 
crocheted heading of the fringe. Now fasten 
the heading under a sewing-weight, divide the 
halves of each double strand in two equally 
heavy parts, and twist each of these an inch and 
a quarter. Wind the strands with silk twist. 


Tatted and Crochet Collar. 
See illustration on page 709. 

Tats collar consists of single tatted tabs, which are 
joined together in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. The joining threads are crocheted over on the 
outer edge of the collar with single crochet. For each 
tab work, first, in the mannershown by the illustration 
the middle stripe of four connected rings of raduated 
size. Now work & ring composed of 4 ds. (double stitch- 
es), 1 p. (picot), 4ds., ome to the first p. of the last (lit- 
tle) ring of the stripe, 4ds., 1 p., 4ds., at the distance of 
a fifth of an inch space of thread a similar ring, which, 
however, must be fastened to the former ring and to 
the following picot of the stripe in the manner shown 
by the illustration, after two-fifths of an inch space of 
thread follows a ring composed of 8 ds., fasten to the 
former ring, 3 ds., fasten to the same p. of the stripe 
to which the former ring was fastened, 8 ds., 1 p., 3 
ds., after a fifth of an inch space of thread a ring like 
the preceding, which must be fastened to the last ring 
and toethe following p. of the stripe; * after a fifth 
of an inch space of thread another ring like the for- 
mer, which must be fastened to the following two 
picots of the stripe, from * repeat once. Then, again, 
a ring like the former, which must be fastened to the 
former ring and to the following picot of the stripe. 
After this follows a rin competed ds., fasten to 
the former ring, 4 ds., fasten to the following two 
picots of the stripe together, 4 ds., 1 p.,4.ds. Now 
work four more rings like the preceding, each of 
which must be fastened to one of the following ye 
of the stripe. The middle of the under edge of a tab 
is now reached, and the other half must worked 
to correspond to this; but the two rings first worked 
(on the upper edge of the tab) need not be repeated. 
Also, in working the last ring, fasten to the first picot 
of the first ring instead of working the last picot. 
The remaining tabs are worked in the same manner, 
but the threads between the five upper rings on one 
side of the outer row must always be fastened to the 
ding rings of the completed tab (see illus- 
Having completed the collar in this manner, 


Standing Collars, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 709. 

Fig. 1.—Embroidered linen standing collar. This 
eqllar consists of a double strip of straight linen an 
inch and a quarter wide with star-shaped figures ein- 
broidered on the outer ota. The outer points are 
partky worked in button-hole stitch and partly in 
satin sti while the little holes are worked in close 
ae stitch. The collar is fastened on a bind- 


. 2. tine braid and crochet standing col- 
lar. For making this collar first crochet on one side 
of the braid as follows: ist round.—1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in the first point, « 5 ch. (chain), 1 stc. (short 
treble crochet) in the following point. In the follow- 
sag Sve points 1 stc., 1 te. (treble crochet), 1 Itc. (long 
treble crochet), 1 tc., 1 ste., which are, however, a 
worked off together with one thread, 1 stc. in the fol- 
lowing point, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 7 ch. in the fol- 
Jowing two points, from * repeat till the collar has 
reached the requisite length. 2d round.—1 sc. in the 
first sc, of the furmer round, * 4 ch., always 1 stc. in 
the middle stitch of the following two chain-stitch 
scallops—these two stc. are, however, worked off to- 
— with one thread, 4 ch., pass over two stitches, 

sc. in the following nine stitches; repeat from x. 
Crochet the ends of the collar in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 3d round.—i dc. in every stitch 
of the former round. This round forme the binding ; 
if it be desired to make it wider work another round 
dc. Now crochet on the other scalloped side of the 
‘collar two rounds as follows: Ist round.—1 sc. in the 


1sc., with which the following three Fan a be 
t, fastening to 


thread up ther. Then run the thread through the 

braid to the following point on the other side, and re- 

it the same process in the manner shown by the 
stration. Use fine thread for the lace stitch. 

. 4.-Linen and tatted standing collar. The tat- 
ted are worked on to the linen in button-hole 
stitch. For each of these figures work with fine cot- 
ton as follows: 8 ds. (double stitches), 1 picst an eighth 
of an inch long, 8 ds., join this in a ring, always after 
two-fifths of an inch space of thread work five simi- 
lar bg <ton which, however, instead of working the 
pi en to the long picot of the first ring, so that 
this ) form the central 
er two-fifths of an inch space of 


f the ; 
ce of thread cut fi off, and 


tie the and end of the thread together. 
Havin ed the requisite number of such figures, 
work the connecting thread between the rings in but- 


ton-hole stitch over a straight strip of double linen in 
the manner shown by the illustration, cut the materi- 
al away, and bind the collar. 
5.—Tatted and crochet standing collar. For 
4 this collar work with A sat bree tatting cotton 
as follows: Work eight times altern- 
pene Ply hd tw 8 Of an inch long, and aft- 
er again 2 ds. ; join this in the round, !-aving a 
fifth of an inch space of th and work *.. ways, with 
four-fifths of an inch space of thread between them, 
as such Terese are requisite for the len; 
of the collar. r this crochet on the scalloped side 
yf 3 a 
00, on straight side 
three a ee crochet, the first of which is work- 
ed on the connecting the figures. 
Fig. lace stitch and crochet stand- 
is sewed en ot 
ie li- 


rounds 


in the manner 


~ pow matter yo by 
of double crochet. ‘ 


HOW WE PARTED, 

By ANNIE THOMAS. : 

AM no longer a young girl. The age of 
illusions is over with me, and that which I 
state now, I state with a calm conviction in its 
truth which no amount of incredulity can shake ; 
and incredulity, | may mention, has very often 
attempted to shake this conviction of mine. 
However, I cling to it as I do to one or two 
other half-painful, half-pleasant, wholly sweet 
memories of my life. 

It is many years ago since I was a school-girl; 
so many, that friendships really were formed be- 
tween young ladies in the transition state before 
**the brook and river meet,” friendships which 
outlived the last vacation, and influenced our 
thoughts and plans for a year or two after the 
conclusion of our educational careers. In short, 
it was before the *‘ girl of the period” existed, as 
a source of woe to herself, and of derision to 
others. 

It chanced that I formed one of these healthy 
and robust alliances with a girl of my own age, 
but not of my own temperament. Our physiques 
differed as widely as did our fates. Perhaps this 
may have been one of the causes which tended 
to make our bond a peaceful and pleasant one. 
She had been christened Emmeline by a Mi- 
nerva-Press-loving mother, but to me, and to 
others of her familiars, she was always Milly 
Deane—a handsome brunette, with a wealth 
of color and vitality about her that made of her 
large-pupiled gray eyes two dancing stars, and 
of her rounded firm cheeks two ever-blooming 
roses; a firm upright girl, whose attitudes never 
required correction at the tongue of the stiffest 
of governesses, and whose back never was con- 
demned to the ignominy of a board. 

Readers always wish to know what the secunda 
donna is like, nearly as much as they do what 
the prima dorna is like. I have described the 
latter, and the paltry consideration of myself 
being the former is cause insufficient to prevent 
my gratifying them. In the days of which I 
write, if Milly Deane was a fair embodiment of 
night, I was a fair one of morning; for I had 
waves of feathery ringlets of bright gold, when 
she had pounds of bonny brown ones; and pale 
pink roses in my cheeks in place of her crimson 
blooms. 

We left school the same quarter, and came 
out at the same county ball. Our homes were 
not very far apart—fifteen miles in the country 
is avery trifling obstacle to friendly and frequent 
intercourse. Milly Deane’s home was in the 
high street of a flourishing country town; a 
tall, square, considerable mansion of red brick, 
with white stone copings, which her father had 
bought the freehold of on his attaining the posi- 
tion of first solicitor in the neighborhood. 

My home, as beseemed me best, was more ex- 
clusively situated. It was an old, rambling, pic- 
turesque Grange, in the environs of one of the 
prettiest villages of Norfolk. A house with an 
oaken parlor and a cedar room in it, with a 
grand old gray-balustraded terrace in front of 
it, and with our coat of arms carved massively 
on a shield over the entrance door. It was in 
this house that I came home to live just before 
Milly Deane and I made our début at the county 
ball. : 

Ours was a very small family. It consisted 
only of my mother, who was widowed when I 
was a baby, my sister, many years older than I, 
and myself. Our household was composed of a 
number of old, stolidly-unimaginative servants, 
who had lived with us for years, and to whom 
our interests and our nerves were of the dearest 
consequence. ‘hey were tenacious, too, about 
the regulation of the house. Idle rumor assert- 
ed it to be haunted by a discreditable ancestress, 
but none of those then resident in the house had 
either seen any thing or heard any thing when I 
left school with Milly Deane. 

In the order of things—at least in what ap- 
peared to be the order of things to young girls’ 
minds—my favorite school-fellow and I deemed 
it incumbent upon ourselves to spend a large por- 
tion of our time together. It was easy enough 
to ride and drive over to see one another con- 
stantly; but that did not satisfy us. Friendship 
demanded that we should stay at each other's 
houses—that our morning aspirations and even- 
ing conclusions should be breathed into each 
other’s ears—and the demands of friendship 
were attended to. We did these things, and 
I don’t know that we were ever the worse for 
doing them, in spite of the current skepticism 
which mocks at all that it does not understand. 

‘The county ball, at which Milly Deane and I 
were to make our first appearance as grown-up 
and eligible young ladies, came off in the Christ- 
mas week of 1850. It had been the source of 
joy and woe to us both for at least a fortnight 
previously—that is to say, we were charmed at 
the idea of going—but, as became young women 
to whom it was still left to make the first im- 
pression, we stood very much upon the order of 
our going, and were severe, even in our slum- 
bers, with audacious dress-makers, who presumed 
to hold adverse opinions to ours on the important 
subject of when it was needful for our costumes 
to come home. 

For several days before the great event Milly 
had been stayingsat the Grange with me, sharing 
my room, as well as my costumes and cares, and 
creating a feeling of dismay in the minds of one 
or two of our old servants by her obstinate per- 
sistence in stating that the house was haunted. 
It was about a week before the ball that she con- 
fided her conviction to me, first quite calmly. I 
had run up hurriedly into my room one after- 
noon, when darkness was just creeping over 
things, meaning to dress quickly for the din- 
ner, that my dear mother never liked to have 
kept waiting. I burst into the room, with my 
hat and habit on, my hair blowing about some- 





what loosely, and my whip in my hand, just as 
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I had come in from riding since two o'clock. 
Candles were burning on my dressing-table, and, 
by the fire, Milly stood ready-dressed in a soft 
amber silk, which became her dark, glowing beau- 
ty well, She was speaking and langhing as I 
came into the room; and, to my surprise—for I 
made sufficient noise—she did not look up at my 
entrance. The words I caught were: ‘‘ Will 
call me the yellow crocus still, for I wore this 
dress the last night he saw me.” 
I looked round the room in an instant. There 
was no one but ourselves in it. She must have 
been speaking to herself—yet that was never a 
habit ofhers. In that instant my face had time to 
pale, and my flesh had time to creep. ‘‘ Milly!” 
I exclaimed, and she looked straight at me with- 
out the slightest start or hesitation. As her gaze 
fell upon me, though, she gave vent to a surprised 
ejaculation : 
‘* Annette, how have you managed to meta- 
morphose yourself in this minute?” she asked, 
quickly ; and I said: 
“‘In this mjnute, indeed! I am very much 
as I have been ever since I started for my ride, 
I believe. Rather blown about, but otherwise 
very much the same as before,” and I turned 
complacently to survey myself in the glass as I 
spoke. 
Milly Deane came and put her hand on my 
shoulder, and looked at me with bewildered 
eyes. 

“ « You came in some time ago, Annette—half 
an hour ago, at least,’’ she said, earnestly. 

“IT didn’t. I wish I had; I shall be late for 
dinner, as it is, and then mamma will rebuke me 
with a smile that makes me ever so much more 
sorry for vexing her than if she frowned,” I an- 
swered, beginning to hurry off my riding gear. 

‘But you did,” she repeated, emphatically. 
** How silly of you to try to mystify me! why 
you should have taken the trouble to put on 
your habit again puzzles me.” 

‘*T have never had it off, Milly,” I said, rath- 
er crossly ; ‘‘it is you who are trying to mystify 
me, talking to yourself aloud, and arraying your- 
self in amber silk, as if some one was coming.” 

‘*T was not talking to myself, I was talking 
to you,” she said, indignantly; ‘‘and you told 
me yourself to put on this dress when you said 
Captain Danvers was coming.” 

‘*T have never spoken to you since luncheon,” 
I said, beginning to think that she must be mad, 
or think me so; ‘‘and as to Captain Danvers, 
I have never even heard of him.” 

Her face blanched, as I spoke, with a sort of 
horror that quickly reflected itself in mine. 

** You never told me to put on this dress be- 
cause he was coming?” she said, interrogatively. 

‘** No, I didn’t,” I said, shaking my head. 

“Do go and ask Mrs. Davant if you didn’t 
come with that message to me half an hour ago. 
Stay! I'll come too. I dare not be alone now.” 

“I shall not face mamma until dinner is 
ready,” I said, going on with my dressing. 
“‘ Half an hour ago I was two miles away from 
home, in the middle of the common, on Cock 
Robin.” 

‘Then the house is haunted,” Milly said; 
‘*and I have seen and spoken to a spirit. And 
it was like you,” she added, stammeringly ; and 
then she sat down, and seemed to be trying to 
collect herself. 

I was very little impressed by the incident, 
imaginative and rather disposed to the ideal in 
preference to the real as I was at that time. I 
had a very natural elucidation to offer, both to 
her and to myself, of this seeming mystery. 

** You probably sat down by the fire when you 
came up to dress ?’’ I asked her. 

She nodded assent. 

‘* There is the clew to your mental maze,” I 
said, rather scornfully. ‘*The heat overcame 
you, and you slept and dreamed a dream that 
has bothered you. Who is Captain Danvers?” 

‘*It may have been a dream ; but if it was, I 
am not awake now,” she said, slowly ; ‘* it was so 
vivid—so horribly vivid. 1 will just tell you how 
it all happened—or how it seemed to happen,” 
she said, disregarding my question as to Cap- 
tain Danvers. ‘‘I was sitting by the fire in my 
dressing-gown, when you came quickly into the 
room, dressed in a blue silk, with a quantity of 
Christmas roses in your hair and on your bo- 
som. You didn’t look at me, but you said, 
* Make haste, and dress yourself in your amber 
silk, Milly; mamma wishes it.” And when I 
asked, ‘ Why?’ you said, ‘Oh! because Captain 
Danvers is coming to dinner.’ Then you went 
out again, and I dressed—and that is all.” 

*“*A dream!” I said, laughing. ‘‘ Now, I am 
ready: mamma will think you crazy when she 
sees you such a swell. Who is Captain Dan- 
vers ?” 

**An army officer,” Milly said, with a young 
country girl’s pride in knowing a military man. 
‘* I saw him several times while I was up in Lon- 
don with my aunt.” 

‘You never mentioned him to me,” I said. 

‘*T know that,” she said, blushing a little. 
**T made myself a goose about him, so aunt 
said,” she continued, laughing, ‘‘and so I have 
held my tongue about him since; but I was very 
glad, indeed, when you told me just now that he 
was coming here to dine.” 

** When you dreamed it,” I insisted ; and then 
we went in to dinner, and told this joke, as we 
both began to consider it, to mamma. 

By the time the ball came off we had nearly 
forgotten Milly’s vision, as she would insist on 
calling it. We had had many other things to 
think about, and were both radiantly regardless 
of portents when we entered the assembly-rooms, 
in which, as the local papers would be sure to 
say the next morning, all the “rank, fashion, 
and beauty of the county were gathered togeth- 
er.” 

It does not in the least matter my mentioning 


now, at this distance of time, that Milly and I. 


young, we were fresh, we were pretty—above 
all, we were new. Being both under the wing 
of the same chaperon, we met at long intervals 
during the progress of the ball, and in the midst 
of my own triumphs I found time to notice that 
Milly was frequently on the arm of a handsome, 
distinguished looking man, a stranger, who was 
in the uniform of an infantry regiment. 

‘*'That is Captain Danvers, Annette,” she had 
time to whisper to me once in the evening; and 
from the tone of that whisper I judged that she 
fancied she had met with her fate. 

I soon knew Captain Danvers very well in- 
deed ; for shortly after that ball he became Milly 
Deane’s declared lover. I have called him dis- 
tinguished looking, and so he was to our girlish 
eyes. Perhaps if we looked at him with the ma- 
tured vision of to-day, we might substitute the 
word unhealthy for distinguished, and be con- 
siderably nearer the mark, 

But in those days he was, if not a god of 
beauty, a very fair object of admiration to us. 
He was very tall and very slight, and his hair 
and eyes were both black and shining, and his 
face was of almost a ghastly pallor. Unquestion- 
ably he was a very striking looking man; and 
we stricken ones, in those early days, pronounced 
him an Apollo. 

He talked in a way that was quite new to us 
both, too, We trembled, but admired, when 
he avowed his beliefs, which were few, and his 
non - beliefs, which were many. His shallow 
skepticism, and his mystical metaphysical allu- 
sions, seemed to be very brilliant things to us in 
those early hours of our luckless intercourse with 
him. Yet all the time I felt him to bea danger- 
ous man, and wondered how Milly’s infatuation 
would terminate for herself. 

They were married in about four months from 
the ball at which they had renewed their acquaint- 
ance; but before their marriage he was thrown 
from his pedestal in my imagination, and I began 
to tremble for my friend. ‘The overthrow took 
place under the following circumstances. One 
night I met him at a party at which Milly was 
not present, and naturally he and I were thrown 
together. Well for me then that I was loyal to ~ 
my friend, for, as I have hinted, the man had a 
rare fascination, and he brought it to bear upon 
me that night of my enlightenment. 

Calmly | repeat that 1 was a beautiful blonde 
at that time, and the man mede me understand 
that he saw me to be so. He crept on so subtly 
from point to point, that I was receiving an offer 
from the affianced of my friend before I well 
knew what was happening. 

Angrily I repudiated his offer; bitterly I de- 
clared that I could never look Milly in the face 
again; scornfully I listened to his asseverations 
of belief in its being best and loftiest to follow, 
in all things, one’s inclinations. ‘‘ Had I gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with a woman 
a thousand times over,” he said, “‘ I would leave 
her unscrupulously if I loved another woman bet- 
ter—as I love you now.” Iam not quite sure 
of what I said to him then, but my feeling at the 
moment I can recall; it was a firm and fixed 
one that Milly would have a precarious time of 
it in that realm of love and happiness into which 
she was about to enter so blindly, and unadvised- 
ly, and blithely. 

kept my own counsel, and I conclude he kept 
his, for shortly afterward Milly became his wife. 
The old school-girl promise that we had made to 
one another about the one who first became a 
bride claiming the services of the other as bride- 
maid was broken. It was a very quiet wedding. 
Not a guest was present at it. ‘‘ Captain Dan- 
vers disliked pageants on trifling occasions,” was 
the inauspicious remark which got circulated 
abroad relative to this fact. 

Milly went off to India almost immediately 
with her husband, and so we parted, my pretty 
friend and I. And soon a romance of my own 
swept her romance from my mind and memory, 
although for herself I had a warm affection still. 

But though I drifted away from the influence 
of the wild, improbable, pretty web of faint pos- 
sibility which Milly and I had woven together, I 
did not drift away from Milly herself. We cor- 
responded with tolerable regularity, I giving her 
every detail of my home life, and my dear hus- 
band’s plans, and my prospects, and my charm- 
ing children’s looks, and health, and sayings, and 
doings; and she, in return, telling me of Indian 
life, and customs, and scandals, reporting on it 
all so graphically that I became enchanted with 
the gorgeous bright picture which she drew, al- 
though she declared herself to be wearied—wea- 
ried with it all! 

Of her husband she never spoke after the first 
six months or so of her marriage. That she was 
a disappointed and unhappy woman Tf could not 
fail to perceive; but whether she had failed to 
herself, or he had failed toward her, I could 
not gather from her careless, reckless remarks. 

‘*When we meet again,” I used to say to my 
husband, after every fresh letter from Milly— 
‘* when we meet again I shall try to get her to be 
open with me, and then I may set things straight.” 
He would sympathize with this hope of mine just 
at first; but, after a time, he took to shaking his 
head about the sanguine hope, and gravely rec- 
ommended me not to interfere, and possibly stir 
up a moral sediment that might dim my friend- 
ship for Milly. 

At the end of five years Mrs. Danvers came 
home alone, on a sort of sick leave which had 
been granted her by her husband. We were liv- 
ing in London at the time, and it seemed to me 
only natural that my solitary friend should have 
made our house her home. The very morning 
after her arrival in town I went to the hotel at 
which she had given me her address, and solicit- 
ed her to do so. But she refused decidetily at 
once, saying that she was better alone for many 
reasons; and my husband shook his head more 
gravely still when I repeated this to him, and 
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‘“women who thought themselves better alone 
generally were better alone, for divers reasons.” 

The confidence that I was desirous of glaim- 
« ing, in the hope of making Milly happier than 
‘she seemed, was not forthcoming. I questioned 
her closely, with the loving curiosity my affec- 
tion for her entitled me to display, as to how she 
was wont to pass her time, and whether her hus- 
band and herself were sympathetic in their pur- 
suits or not. 

**Very sympathetic!” she said once, rather 
harshly. ‘* We both like to please ourselves.” 

‘* Have I been superseded, Milly ?” I persist- 
ed. ‘‘Have you any female friend in India who 
seems nearer and dearer to you than I do?” 

‘*T haven't a female friend besides yourself in 
the world,” she said, quietly; ‘‘not one, I as- 
sure you, Annette; not one that I would go a 
yard out of my way to confide a joy or a sorrow 


**You would confide both to me if we were 
thrown much together again,” I said, determ- 
ined not to be rebuffed. 

** Not trivial ones.” 

** Great ones, then?” I said. 

She moved uneasily off the sofa on which she 
had been reclining, and stood with her back to 
me, gazing out of the window. 

**Great ones, perhaps,” she said slowly, after 
along pause. ‘‘ Annette,” and she turned round 
suddenly upon me, ‘‘shall I promise you that 
in the greatest trouble of my life I will come to 
you? I will so promise if you wish it.” 

**You may not be able to come to me,” I be- 
gan protesting. I was going on to say, ‘‘ but I 
hope you will always write to me if—” but she 
interrupted me. 

**T may not be able to come to you in the 
flesh,” she said, emphatically ; and I answered, 

‘That is exactly what I meant; but you will 
write?” 

She nodded her beantiful head, and said, 

‘**I promise that, in my greatest trouble, I 
will come to you, Annette; and you, on your 
part, promise that you will not shrink from me.” 

An interruption occurred just then, and we 
never renewed the subject. I tried to do so 
more than once, hoping that I should wile her 
to confess what vague trouble she dreaded befall- 
ing her. But she always turned the conversa- 
tion lightly, and I took it into my head that she 
was in danger from not loving her husband well 
enough, or from too well loving another man. 
That her husband was unworthy of her love I 
most firmly believed; not from what she said, 
but from what she did not say. She rarely men- 
tioned him—never unless a direct question con- 
cerning him forced her to speak; and then the 
mention was of the briefest, coldest description. 

** Annette,” she said to me one day, when we 
were sitting alone talking over our school-girl 
days, ‘‘ have you a blue dress trimmed about the 
body and sleeves with Christmas roses ?” 

“No,” I said, langhing; ‘‘haven’t you for- 
gotten my ghostly visitation to you yet? You 
dreamed [ wore such a dress then, didn’t you?” 

She nodded assent. 

** Dear, dear, what old women we are getting, 
Milly ; that was seven years ago, and we had our 
first ball before us still; you were a sylph and 
I was a fairy in those days. Now see what lL 
have become—rather a buxom matron.” 

“And see what J have become,” she said, 
drearily ; ‘‘or rather don’t see if you can avoid 
it. No, I haven't forgotten that ghostly visita- 
tion, and I never shall forget it.” 

“* Hush!” I whispered, ‘‘ here comes my hus- 
band; he laughs at all superstition; I shouldn’t 
like him to know that I had been*accused of 
playing bogie to a select audience; and never a 
word before my little people, please, Milly. I 
won't have their nerves shaken.” 

Milly Danvers staid in England about eight 
months ; then she re-embarked for India, ‘‘ which 
I shall probably never leave again,” she said, 
sadly. : 

** Does the climate try you so very much ?” I 
asked, anxiously. 

“Cruelly! cruelly!” she said, warmly; “I 
can’t live there long.” 

** Does Captain Danvers know this?” I asked, 
indignantly. 

** Yes, dear champion of mine,” she said, af- 
fectionately. 

**Why else should he wish me back?” she 
said, curling her lip a little; ‘‘of course he 
knows it. Captain Danvers would not miss 
me—” 

**Oh yes, he would!” I interrupted, hastily ; 
her tone was so desperately despairing that I 
could not bear it. ‘‘Oh yes, he would! why else 
should he wish you to go back to him ?” 

‘* Because no questions are asked, either about 
gradual decay or sudden death there,” she said ; 
and then she peremptorily decreed that nothing 
more should be said about it. 

We parted very soon after this, and when I 
heard from her that she had arrived in their can- 
tonment in the Madras Presidency safely, the 


gloomy impression left upon my mind by our” 


last interview faded away. Her letter was, as 
usual, filled with accounts of balls and all kinds 
of gayeties, and I naturally concluded that, as she 
was able to participate in all these things, she 
had exorcised the morbid spirit which had pos- 
session of her while she was in England. 

Months passed away, and Christmas-tide was 
upon us. We had arranged a juvenile party on 
the occasion of our eldest child’s seventh birth- 
day, and, in decking out my little men and wo- 
men, and arranging my rooms, I overlooked that 
usually important matter—my own toilette. 

A couple of days before our juvenile ball I 
laughingly told my husband of my dilemma. 
**T haven't a ball-dress fresh enough to wear in 
honor of our little Milly,” I said to him, ‘“‘ and 
really I have no time to go to my dress-maker.” 

**T will go and order you one; leave it to me, 
Annette,” he replied; and I agreed to do so, 





only stipulating that he should not make me too | there was in the affair, and tried to forget it— 


fine, and that he should avoid pink. 

The night of little Milly’s ball arrived in due 
season; and, fatigued with my exertions, I went 
up to my dressing-room, determined upon rest- 
ing until it was time for me to dress. My robe 
had not come home yét, but I could rely on Ma- 
dame Varcoe’s honor—she had said that it 
should be home by half past eight at the latest, 
and I knew that she would keep-her word. Feel- 
ing thus easy, I fell asleep, and slept a dreamless 
sleep of some hour and a half. Then I awoke, 
and found my dress laid out ready for me to put 
on, and my maid waiticg to do my hair. 

** It’s one of the prettiest dresses Madame Var- 
coe has ever made for you,” my maid said, as I 
cast a glance toward the bed—‘‘ a most delicate 
rich blue, trimmed with the loveliest Christmas 
roses, 

Strange as it may appear—at least, strange as 
it does appear to me now—I gave no thought at 
the time to the coincidence between my actual 
dress and the dress of Milly Deane’s dream. My 
head was full of other things, and memory was 
effectually put to flight by the entrance of my 
three little girls, vociferously declaring that I 
should be late, and that it seemed as if people 
were never coming. 

But the little guests came all in good time, and 
enjoyed themselves almost as much asI did. If 
say almost as much as I did advisedly, for that 
must be the happiest ball for a woman which she 
organizes for the first time for her eldest child. 
At any rate, I can imagine no higher Terpsi- 
chorean happiness than this. Yet the day has 
been (not so very long ago either) when I enjoyed 
a ball as gayly as the gayest. 

It was over at last, and when I had seen my 
pleased and sleepy children safely into their re- 
spective beds, I went slowly to my own room 
and sat down by the fire to wait for my husband. 
{ had told my maid that I would dispense with 


and could not. 

Just twelve months after this I was spending 
the Christmas week, together with my husband, 
at the house of one of his married sisters, in the 
country. 
dinner, and in the brief interval between my go- 
ing up to my room for that purpose and being 
joined by my husband my sister-in-law came to 
speak to me for a minute. 

“ We have a goodly party dining here to-day, 
Annette,” she said, hurriedly, just looking in at 
the doot. 

‘ Have you? unpleasant person; when I am 
almost too tired to dress and make a good im- 
pression,” I replied, laughing. 

**You made a good impression on one of the 
party, at least, many years ago,” she said. 
“* Captain Danvers expressed the greatest pleas- 
ure at meeting you again.” 

**Captain Danvers! Is he here?” 

“ He is, with his wife,” she said, shutting the 
door and running off; and I was left alone, re- 
peating to myself, ‘‘ His wife! ‘Then Milly is 
not dead !” ° 

These were the first words that T uttered when 
my husband came into the room. He sympa- 
thized with my emotion and agitation, and did 
not reprove me for conjecturing all kinds of wild 
improbabilities. ‘* Can she have taken a dislike 
to me?” I kept on asking. ‘‘Can he be such a 
wretch as to forbid her holding any communica- 
tion with an old friend who really loves her? 
What can have prevented her writing to me?” 

**T dare say you will hear before evening is 
over, Annette,” he said, kindly; and then we 
dressed and went down to dinner. 

I recognized Captain Danvers the instant I got 
into the drawing-room. He was considerably 
altered ; still I knew him at a glance. He was 
paler, if possible, than he had been of yore ; his 
hair and eyes were more (or seemed to be more) 





her services, and so I sat alone, and pl d my- 
self with recalling the little ebullitions of childish 
pleasure which I had witnessed that night. My 
husband was down in his study still, looking 
through the evening papers, the late editions of 
which had been neglected by him in his endeav- 
ors to contribute to the little people’s entertain- 
ment. It must have been about two o'clock in 
the morning when I roused myself from my 
cheerful reverie, and stood up to commence my 
preparations for retiring for the night. 

The chair I had been occupying was a large 
massive carved oak one, with a very high back. 
As I stood up I became conscious, without see- 
ing any thing, that some one was leaning on this 
back, and, thinking that it must be my husband, 
I said, quietly, ‘‘ You have come at last, dear?” 

‘* At’ last,’ a very soft voice whispered — 
breathed rather; and then I turned round star- 
tled, and saw nothing on the spot from whence 
the voice had proceeded. 

A nameless horror, a dreadful fear, possessed 
me. I could not cry out; even in my agony of 
fear I revolted against doing that. When I could 
move—and for a few mioments I was quite un- 
able to do so—my impulse was to get nearer to 
the gas, which was low, and turn on a brighter 
light. I had two lamps in my room, one on ei- 
ther side of my cheval-glass; and as I reached 
up to turn on a higher light I caught sight of 
myself. I was in just such a dress as Milly had 
described me as wearing when she saw me, or 
fancied that she saw me, or dreamed that she saw 
me. 

Sick and horrified, and chilled with a more 
than mortal dread, I staggered back to my chair 
and buried my face in my hands. Something 
swept softly up to me from a darker corner of the 
room, swept softly up and stood beside my chair. 
I felt the air grow heavier, as occupied air does 
grow. I heard low breathings; some one was 
bending over me, nearer and nearer. Then the 
breathings formed themselves into words, into a 
word rather, and I heard my own name mur- 
mured distinctly, ‘‘ Annette, Annette,” and I 
knew that it was murmured in Milly Danvers’s 
voice. 

I shuddered, and tried to look up. I took my 
hands down from before my face, and strove to 
lift my eyes—and strove in vain. I could not 
do it. 1 had a dread of being so awfully fright- 
ened that I might never recover it. ‘That Milly 
Danvers was standing close to me I was well as- 
sured. But I was also well assured that it was 
not Milly Danvers in the flesh. ‘Then I remem- 
bered the words she had spoken to me. ‘‘I will 
promise to come to you in the greatest trouble of 
my life,” she had said; and I felt, as her words 
flashéd back upon me, that my friend must be 
in fearful trouble now. 

Again the impalpable presence spoke: ‘‘ An- 
nette, remember the hour! note it!” Shiver- 
ingly, shudderingly I raised my eyes at last, and 
there, gliding away into the shade by the side of 
the bed, I saw a slight, frail form. Instantane- 
ously | turned to my clock, The hour-hand 
stood at three, the minute-hand at five minutes 
past twelve. I grasped the bell, ‘‘all my soul 
within me sinking,” and rang such a peal as 
quickly brought my husband to my side. Then, 
with no hesitation now, with no dread of being 
laughed at and called superstitious (the time for 
the fear of that was over), I told him the whole 
of the story which I have written down here. 
When I had quite finished he asked me what I 
thought, what I feared, and what I deduced from 
all I had seen and heard. He did not taunt me, 
as I had once taunted poor Milly, by calling it 
dreaming. ‘That it was a portent, and that it 
boded ill to my friend, I was firmly convinced, 
and he was willing to allow. But I was madly 
impatient to test the truth of my conviction, and 
he was calmly contented to wait and abide the issue. 

I wrote to Milly the following day, and I got 
no answer. I wrote again, and my second let- 
ter shared the fate of my first one. Then I gave 
up the attempt to elucidate whatever of mystery 





ly black than ever. He was only a pe- 
culiar looking man, I found, instead of the very 
handsome and distinguished man I had once 
thought him. Impulsively I looked round the 
room. Milly was not here. Impulsively I went 
up to him, and asked, as | took his offered hand, 
‘* Where is your wife ?” 

** She will be here in a few moments,” he an- 
swered, smiling his old, brilliantly flashing smile ; 
and the wild throbbing at my heart ceased. She 
was alive, and she was here! ‘That was suffi- 
cient forme. I curbed my impatience, and stood 
still, watching the door. 

‘Two or three ladies, strangers to me, entered 
the room, and, a moment after, my brother-in- 
law asked a gentleman to take me down to din- 
ner. Weall went down. Captain Danvers was 
on the opposite side of the table, at some little 
distance from me. I looked round the table, 
and Milly was not there. 

‘The dinner that day seemed to be an endless 
affair to me. I felt angry with my sister-in-law, 
and thought that she was sitting an unconscion- 
ably longtime. My neighbor was a prosy coun- 
try squire, a pompous, rich, inflated, ignorant 
creature of the type that believes that outside his 
own lands and his own interests is space, and no- 
thing more. 

‘* Have you seen Mrs. Danvers yet ?” I asked 
him; and he shook his head, and said he ** hadn't 
even heard of her.” 

‘*She is the wife of Captain Danvers, that 
gentleman opposite to you,” I said, quickly. 

**T don’t call on any of the regiments that are 
quartered about my place,” he said, pompously 

**Captain Danvers is only just home from In- 
dia, I believe,” I explained. 

** Ah!” he said, indifferently; and then he 
drank some hock, and looked duller than before. 

Failing to gain any information from him made 
me naturally the more impatient to ask our host- 
ess where Mrs. Danvers was. I went to her (my 
sister-in-law) the moment we got into the draw- 


ing-room. ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Danvers?” I said. 


-“*She is my dearest old friend, and I’m longing 


to see her.” 

‘** You might have renewed your acquaintance 
at the table, then, surely,” she said, pointing out 
a fair, pretty young woman whom [I had ob- 
served sitting very near to me at dinner. 

** That Mrs. Danvers! Impossible!” 

**But the truth, notwithstanding,” she said, 
laughing; ‘‘she is a bride, and a beauty, and 
altogether rather an acquisition to my Christmas 
party, I consider.” 

I was almost stunned at the revelation of Mil- 
ly’s death. ‘True, I had been prepared for it a 
long time previously ; but this evening hope had 
been renewed, and it was hard to have it extin- 
guished again. Very, very sorrowfully I thought 
of her and of her untimely fate. Very eagerly 
did I desire to learn how, and when, and where 
Milly had died. 

It roused my ire, when the men came in, that 
Captain Danvers should come sauntering up to 
me suavely and smilingly. ‘‘ Just as if nothing 
had happened,” I told myself, indignantly. 

‘* Now, at last, I can renew my acquaintance 
—my very pleasant acquaintance with you,” he 
began; but I cut him short at once, by saying, 

‘*Captain Danvers, when did Milly die?” 

** Last Christmas Eve,” he said, still smiling. 

‘* At five minutes past three ?” I asked, eager- 
ly; and he said, 

aed hy 

And as he said it the two ghostly episodes 
which connected the three (Milly, Captain Dan- 
vers, and myself) together stood out like bodily 
presences before my eyes. 

My story is finished. Call it a ghost story, a 
fable, a fancy—what you will. I can only de- 
clare that the spiritual visitations actually oc- 
curred. - Milly’s fate was never cleared up. She 
died, we learned afterward, after a long, tedious 
illness which defied the medical skill that was 
called in, nearly at the last, by her philosophic- 
ally calm husband, Captain Danvers. 


We arrived just in time to dress for | 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE who has ever listened to the rush of ris- 
/ ing waters in the time of a great freshet, or 
witnessed the rapid swelling of the flood sweep- 
ing resistlessly over fields and highways, will 
never forget the sound or the sight. The night 
of Monday, October 4, was one long to be re- 
membered throughout the country, ny quiet 
towns and villages were roused to the highest 
state of excitement. The experience of the res- 
idents of one town was, with some variations, 
the experience of hundreds. The rain had 
ceased, the stars shone out with their twink- 
ling light, and a strange hush was upon all na- 
ture, save the roaring of the dashing, swelling 
waters. So perfectly calm and still was it that 
a lighted lamp could be carried in the open air 
without flickering. It was a dead calm. And 
yet only a few hours before the wild winds had 
ed furiously. Through all this solemn mid- 
night stillness came the roar of many. waters. 
Suddenly, as if the fountains of the great deep 
had broken up, the water rose with startling 
rapidity. It swept over the intervals, it brush- 
ed away buildings and bridges, it overwhelmed 
the streets, it rushed into dwelling-houses, 
causing the terrified people within to take ref- 
uge in upper stories, and to watch with fearful 
apprehension the flood rising higher and higher, 
until boats were launched, and from chamber 
windows the drenched inmates were taken to 
safer quarters. Such a scene at midnight is 
fearfully grand, and never to be forgotten. 





Two residents of Newcastle, New Hampshire, 
were on the beach about ten o’clock, Monday 
night, October 4, and reported a tidal wave which 
rose 18 feet high. As they saw it coming they 
fled; one fell among the rocks, to which he 
clung, the wave going over him. It ran 125 feet 
above high-water-mark, and three minutes after 
there was no trace of it. 





Three ladies have applied for admission to Co- 
lumbia Law School, but were refused, although 
no objection was made on account of education, 
age, or character. We understand that Presi- 
dent Dwight has referred the applications to the 
Committee of the school for further considera- 
tion. 





Who can prophesy what will be the next “ tak- 
ing novelty?’ Paper petticoats came into fash- 
ion a while ago—and recently the following cu- 
rious advertisement appeared in an English pa- 
per: ‘‘Madame Percale begs leave to call the 
attention of ladies about to visit the sea-side to 
her new and richly-embroidered paper petticoats 
at one shilling each. Each petticoat contains an 
installment of a new novel of great domestic in- 
terest, by Anthony Trollope. entitled ‘ Tucks or 
Frills.’ The story will be complete in fifty week- 
ly petticoats.” he ordinary style of newspa- 
pers is hereby thrown completely into the shade: 





Secretary Seward and party, during their re- 


| cent California trip, stopped over night at a 





small place whose citizens were greatly alarmed 
at the violent deeds of a villain who had both 
robbed persons in broad daylight and also en- 
tered the houses of some of the inhabitants. 
But nobody dared attempt to make an arrest. 
During the night referred to the burglar entered 
the house occupied by Mr, Seward’s party; and 
having secured what plunder he could in the 
room of the venerable statesman, went into the 
apartment of Mrs. Frederick Seward to search 
for jewelry. Mrs. Seward, seeing the intruder, 
did not hesitate to bid him depart in such per- 
emptory language that he fled incontinently. 
This lady is said to be a “ good shot,” and would 
doubtless have speedily showed her skill had he 
not departed. 





It is a pity that any woman should expend a 
physical courage which might be devoted to 
worthy objects in attempting fool-hardy exploits 
similar to those undertaken by some silly men. 
A new railroad bridge has been built over the 
Quinnebaug River near Putnam, Connecticut, 
which is 300 feet long and 50 feet above the stream. 
A young lady lately crossed and returned on a 
plank one foot wide. She was dared to cross, 
and she went. Life brings enough necessary de- 
mands for real courage to make it worse than 
folly to incur needless risks. 





Somebody affirms that Isaac Newton's ‘‘ap- 
ple” is only a ‘‘ picturesque story’’—that there 
never was any apple that had the honor of lead- 
ing Newton to the discovery of the law of grav- 
itation. Whatapity, truly! A remarkable man- 
uscript has come to light, in which the philos- 
opher gives an account of the origin of his great 
discovery, but never a word about an apple is 
there in it! 





The latest reported instance of absent-mind- 
edness is that of a gentleman who, while writ- 
ing a letter at his breakfast-table, dipped his 

en into the coffee and continued writing his 
fetter. Noticing his mistake he put a ) Se 
lump of sugar in the ink, and then, finding his 
second blunder, poured the contents of the ink- 
stand into the coffee-cup to set it right. 





A new disease of the grape has appeared 
throughout the wine-growing districts of France, 
which has already done immense damage. Itis 
caused by the ravages of an insect hitherto un- 
known, and which all known means have as yet 
failed to extirpate. Unless a remedy be discov- 
ered the results will be serious, 





Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition, consisting of 
ten steamers anc thirty sailing vessels, has left 
Alexandria for the Albert Nyanza. He said, in his 
announcement of plans to the Paris Society of 
Geography : ‘‘ After having thoroughly explored 
this t lake, i will establish commercial sta- 
tions along its shores at convenient intervais, 
so as to form a chain of communications, in a 
straight line, from Gondokoro. Each station 
will supplied with goods, delivered to an 
agent, who will exchange articles of European 
manufacture for ivory, wax, skins, etc. Protect- 
ed by a sufficient escort, I shall casily manage to 
abolish the slave-trade, and at the same time be 
enabled to complete my former discoveries, by a 
thorough exploration of the sources of the Nile. 
I hope that the a will not only serve 
the interests and develop the resources of the 


region of the Nile basin, but will open up a high» 
way to civilization to the very heart of 
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and 2.—EpinsurGH MANTLE.—FRontT anp Back. Figs. 3 and 4.—Servian MANTELET.—Front and BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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No. XIV., Figs. 49-52. 
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10 and 11.—Mariaya Casague.—Back anp Front. Fig. 12.—Netson PALetor. Figs. 13 and 14.—Tittan MAntetet.—FRront ann Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, b No. IL, Figs. 3-5. 
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is, 6 and 7.-—Eurn1a GALotT1 ManteLet.—Back AND Front. 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Srperian Casaque.—Back anpD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and Gpocrtption see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 36*, 36", 37, and 38, No. XIIL., Figs. 43-48. 
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Figs. 16 and 17.—Mazartn MAnTELET.—FRrontT AND Back. 
h see Supplement, 
15-17, 6 


Figs. 18 and 19.—MantTLe ror Extperty Lapy.—Fronxt ann Back 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
0. 1., Figs. 1", 1°, and 2. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III, Figs. 6-10, 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 


OLITICS, fashion, theatricals, and all other 
topics of conversation are at a discount in 
Paris. Nothing is talked about except the hor- 
rid butchery of a mother and her five children, 
found buried in a field in the neighborhood of 
Pantin, a little village situated at a few minutes’ 
distance from the capital by the northern line. 
One morning (September 21) a laborer rose 
very early in order to harrow a lately plowed 
field. As he walked along the pathway he ob- 
served splashes of blood on the earth, and a short 
examination showed him that the ground had 
been recently dug up in several places. A white 
rag drew his attention to one of these spots, where 
the traces of the plow had been imitated by an 
inexperienced hand. The rag was the corner of 
a blood-stained handkerchief! He dug his spade 
into the ground, and a human arm appeared. 
The terrified laborer at once ran to the office 
of the commissary of police. By eight o’clock 
the magistrate, the village doctor, and a crowd, 
attracted by the startling news, returned to the 
field. In a very short time six bodies were dis- 
covered—those of a handsome woman, of about 
forty, and five of her children—four boys, the 
eldest of whom was sixteen, and a little girl 
less than four years old. One hundred and 
eight wounds have been counted on the bodies 
of the victims, who had evidently been slanghter- 
ed only « few hours before the providential dis- 
covery of the crime. But I spare your readers 
the details, or which the French press seems to 
gloat. 

The following extract from an article on the 
Emperor’s health lately appeared in the Réveil: 
“The digestive functions of his Majesty will 
gradually be more and more impaired, and will 
soon prove unequal to restore his strength, which 
is daily diminishing in consequence of the bodily 
suffering endured and the loss of blood; and, 
finally, in a month, in three months, in six 
months at the latest, the lamp will die out for 
want of oil, unless some unforeseen complica- 
tion, for which one ought always to be prepared 
in the course of a chronic disease, puts it out 
suddenly. France, therefore, must expect to 
hear ere long a De profundis, immediately to 
be followed by a Te Deum, unless, indeed...... | 

And the anonymous writer, who signs ‘‘ Doc- 
tor X———,” leaves his phrase unfinished, leaying 
us, of course, to understand that Napoleon ILI. 
will soon be murdered, unless he dies a natural 
death. But the invalid has recovered. He was 
present yesterday at the races of the Bois de 
Boulogne. The sentence of death pronounced 
by Doctor X—— does not seem to have acted 
mapa on the patient’s nervous system, for 

ie appeared in good spirits, although paler than 
usual, 

After all, it seems that, owing to the improve- 
ment in the Emperor’s health, the Eastern jour- 
ney of the Empress will take place. ‘The Sultan 
is getting every thing in readiness to receive his 
illustrious guest. A chapel has been established 
in the abode destined to her Majesty. A chapel 
in a Turkish palace! The shade of Mohammed 
must have shuddered! The much-taiked-of voy- 
age will not be delayed much longer. On the 
5th of October the Empress intends starting for 
Toulon, whence she will sail at once for Constan- 
tinople. In the mean time the Turkish embas- 
sy is helping the Sultan in his preparations, if we 
are to judge by the immense number of packages 
forwarded from Paris to the city of mosques. 

The shooting season opened on the 28th for 
the provinces situated in the neighborhood of 
Paris. On that day 5500 shooting licenses had 
been delivered here, and since then the number 
has increased to 6300. You may imagine the 
havoc committed by such an army of sportsmen 
among the feathery tribe. From September 1 to 
September 8 the Paris markets have received 
74,411 heads of game. This figure does not in- 
clude the pheasants, hares, or partridges which 
unscrupulous poachers manage to smuggle in 
duty free. We need not be surprised to hear 
that game is becoming scarce in the French Em- 


pire. is 

The outrage committed on the marble dan- 
seuses of M. ux has been surpassed by an 
act of parental cruelty which has excited the in- 
dignation of all our young Parisiennes. The 
other day a barbarous father, who occupies one 
of the finest mansions of the Rue de Rivoli, 
jamb descended the carpeted staircase of his 

welling with a good-sized bottle under one arm, 
and carrying under the other a voluminous col- 
lection of certain ornamental articles without 
which no young lady of the period considers her 
toilette complete. The bottle was full of petro- 
leum—the other load was a set of lovely chignons. 
‘The remorseless bearer calmly heaped the false 
but beautiful tresses in the middle of the court- 
yard, poured the inflammable liquid on tie fated 


hair, and set fire to the whoie! No sooner was } 


the work of destruction complete than he coolly 
lighted a cigar and started for his daily walk, un- 
raindfal of the sobs of his five daughters, who 
had contemplated the sacrifice from the drawing- 
room windows. The executioner had taken care 
to lock the interested parties up. The only ex- 
cuse he gives is, that he considers chignous out- 
ragecusly orien and ‘heither useful nor orna- 
mental, I , however, that he will gain no- 
thing by his exploit, and that his daughters will 
soon be seen on the Boulevards with more costly 

-dresses than those of which they have been 


head. 
a, ye jé 


from three my to a fortnight, according to the 

the locality. The famous féte 
and pe which takes place in the beautiful for- 
est of Saint Germain, attracted a great number 
of visitors, especially during the last two days 
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of the gala. The following items, from the ‘*lit- 
tle bill” paid by the guests, show that they were 
not bent upon fasting: 22,000 roast fowls, 
20,000 pounds of ham, 60,000 pounds of bread, 
180,000 bottles of wine, 1000 bottles of Cham- 
pagne, 500 barrels of beer, 800 bottles of brandy 
and other spirits, and 130,000 cups of coffee! 

The Prince Imperial paid a visit to the fair 
held at St. Cloud a few days later; and although 
he did not help to increase the number of bottles 
of wine consumed, he managed to spend some 
money there. Noticing a poor little acrobat of 
his own age, and on whom the crowd did not 
seem disposed to shower half-pence, he stepped 
up to the poor boy, and putting a twenty-franc 
piece into his hand, whispered, “‘ Keep that, but 
say nothing about it,” and then rejoined his 
young companions. On his return to the palace 
the Empress said to him, ‘‘ Well, I suppose you 
have spent a deal of money?” ‘‘No, indeed, 
I've only spent twenty-seven francs,” answered 
the Prince. ‘This, in fact, was the sum he had 
laid out, including the present to the little tum- 
bler. . 

You have no doubt heard of the famous mare's 
nest discovered by M. Michel Chasles. Well, the 
cat is out of the bag at last. The patriotic de- 
fender of the fame of Pascal versus Newton has 
been obliged to confess that the documents which 
have occupied the attention of the Académie dur- 
ing the last two years are mere forgeries. The 
forger, Urain Lucas, has been arrested, but not 
before he had almost ruined M. Michel Chasles, 
who has paid more than 150,000 francs- for a lot 
of waste paper. How could such a learned man 
as M. Michel Chasles, who can tell us exactly how 
mathematics were taught among the Arabs some 
thousand years ago, who has originated a new 
system of geometry, who can detect at first sight 
an error of the tenth of a second in an astronom- 
ical calculation—how can such a man have al- 
lowed himself to be duped in such a way? How 
can he have believed that Pascal had carefully 
hidden from his family such a discovery as that 
of universal gravitation in order to confide it to 
a foreigner, to a stranger, to a school-boy? For, 
at the time of the supposed revelation, Newton, 
as dates prove, must have been more occupied in 
rolling his hoop than in thinking about the rota- 
tion of the earth. But there appears to have 
been no limit to our savant’s credulity. When 
forced to admit that he had been made a fool of, 
he gravely informed his colleagues that, among 
the documents which he had accepted as genu- 
ine autographs, there were ‘‘a goodly number 
bearing the name of Julius Cesar and other 
Roman emperors, also of the Apostles, and St. 
Jerome, Gregory of Tours, St. Augustine, Char- 
lemagne, and many of the Merovingian kings!” 
However, he has paid so dear for his whistle that 
one must not hit him too hard; so I'll merely 
add that he is a great mathematician, but a poor 
judge of autographs. As to Mr. Urain Lucas, 
‘*archaologiste et paléographe,” it is to be feared 
that our men of law are right when they prophe- 
sy that he ll escape scot-free, as the French code 
does not mention literary forgeries. 

To finish with a less grave topic, I must men- 
tion an eccentric wager made last week at Dieppe. 
A discussion arose between an American and an 
Englishman as to which eatable can furnish the 
greatest number of different dishes. ‘The Amer- 
ican spoke in favor of eggs, and the Englishman 
stood up for potatoes, or for “‘the boon of far 
Peru,” as Proverbial-Verbosity Tupper calls 
them. Well, the gentlemen made a bet. ‘The 
dishes were ail to be perfectly edible, and a jury 
of twelve gastronomers was named to test their 
culinary merit. ‘The American won ; he invent- 
ed 105 dishes, while his antagonist’s genius only 
produced 104. He was beaten by one head—I 
mean by one egg—but what an egg !—a poached 
egg @ la purée de sanglier. I dare say the dish 
might become a popular one—for it is said to be 
delicious—where people are rich enough to kill 
a wild-boar in order to turn it into sauce for an 
egg. X. Y. Z. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘Cap LOVES AND HE RIDES AWAY.” 


Mr. and Miss Alleyne were both out when the 
young man returned to the “Silver ‘Trout ;” 
whereupon Debenham remembered that he must 
write to his mother. 

**You may depend they have only gone over 
to the other side of the river,” said Archie. 

‘* Suppose, then, you just take the ferry across, 
like a good fellow, and see,” suggested Deben- 
ham, hurriedly. 

“ And if I find them, what shall I say ?” 

‘*Oh—say that I have come back tired, and— 
and that I have an important letter to write be- 
fore the Chepstow coach goes by.” 

** And that you will follow me by-and-by ?” 

** Yes—of course. In less than an hour.” 

So Archie went off, not without some inward 
wonder at his friend’s want of empressement, and 
Debenham locked himself into his room, and sat 
down to write a long letter to his mother. The 
task, however, was not an easy one. He felt as 
if he ought to say a great deal, but his inclination 
prom him to say very little. Mrs. Debenham 
would expect him, perhaps, to write about his fa- 
ther, and the castle, and the church, and the mon- 
uments, and the ancient glories of the De Ben- 
hams—yet what could he say of these things ? 
He had nothing to say about them. The past 
was past, and all his thoughts now were of the 
future. Well, then, he must write about the fu- 
ture; he must write what was really in his mind. 
At all events, he must write something. 





So, having made two or three unsuccessful be- 
ginnings, he at length took a fresh sheet of paper, 
and dashed off what he had to say, just as it 
came, 

“Criurseronn, August —. 

“My pearest Morner,—I told you in my 
last that I had found your letter addressed to 
me at the Monmouth post-office. Since then I 
have been to Benhampton. I am sorry that my 
knowledge of the place and its history comes so 
late. I am sorry that at sixteen I was not as 
wise as I am now at six-and-twenty. I should 
have shaped my life altogether differently, and 
have worked with quite other ends in view. 
Late, however, as this knowledge comes to me, 
T hope it is not too late. At all events, 1 mean 
to begin life anew. 

** Do you remember, dear mother, in that es- 
say of Macaulay's that we were reading just be- 
fore I came away—I mean the one on Warren 
Hastings—there was some account of how the 
little fellow, while yet a mere child, was taken to 
see the grand old family place that had once be- 
longed to his own people ; and how, stealing away 
from the rest, he went and lay down under a tree 
by himself, taking in every detail of the scene, 
and, child though he was, silently resolving to 
win that old house and those broad acres back 
again? Well, mother, I think if you had taken 
me to Benhampton ten or twelve years ago, and 
shown me those ruins and those tombs, I should 
have taken the same resolution; and by this 
time, perhaps, I should have fulfilled it. 

** However, it is of little use to think of what 
might have been. Let it be enough that, as a 
man, I have arrived at that point from which 
Warren Hastings started as a boy. I mean at 
once to give up the profession of music—to look 
out for some lucrative employment—and to think 
of nothing but making and saving money for 
many a year to come. And then, mother, I 
hope some day to see you again occupying your 
proper station in society ; and I hope m to 
buy back the old place, and restore the old cas- 
tle, and sustain as worthily as I may my father’s 
name and title. 

**T fear this will sound to you like a wild and 
impossible scheme. Still, I can but fail; and, 
wild and impossible though it may be, I must 
henceforth devote to it such strength of mind and 
body as are mine. 

** We leave Cillingford to-morrow, or at the 
latest on Saturday; pleasant neighbors at the 
inn, charming scenery, and good fishing having 
already beguiled us into lingering here for near- 
ly three weeks. You may direct your next letter 
to Ross. I think I shall return in about a fort- 
night—that is, by the end of the fifth week. Ar- 
chie gives me good hope that I may find some- 
thing to do in the City; and I shall therefore be 
glad to have a few days at my own disposal, to 
look about me, before St. Hildegarde’s is re- 
opened. 

**I continue to be as idle as ever; doing no-~ 
thing in the way of music—that is to say, doing 
nothing worth mention. A little Toccata in the 
antique style, however, penciled down in bed the 
other night when I could not sleep, might please 

ou. 

me The weather is superb. We have had a few 
showers ; but not one wetday since we left Chep- 
stow. Archie, of course, maintains his character 
as the best of traveling companions. He is real- 
ly a paragon of cheerfulness and good-nature. I 
have made up my mind, /iebe Mutter, that you 
must go somewhere out of London for a week 
or two in September; so please not to oppose 
me. You know what a determined fellow I can 
be when I choose. 

‘*T find myself at the foot of the last page of 
my second sheet, so good-by for to-day. 

‘* Ever, dearest mother, your loving son, 

** De BrerHam. 

**P.S.—I sign myself, you see, with my own 
lawful signature; but of course only to you. 
For the rest of the world, I remain plain ‘Temple 
Debenham—at all events, till I have made my 
fortune.” 


This he wrote in hot haste, without pause or 
correction; and for fear that he might not be 
satisfied with it on perusal, sealed it up and con- 
signed it to the Cillingford post-box without even 
reading it over. And perhaps, on the whole, it 
was as good a letter as he could have written at 
that time. He loved his mother with a very deep 
and tender love; but he could not help feeling that 
he ought long since to have been told the secret 
of his birth. He knew that Lady De Benham 
had acted for the best, according to her judg- 
ment; but he also knew that she had pushed the 
parental right of judgment beyond its proper 
limits. Knowing how every rood of his inherit- 
ance had passed away, and concluding that her 
son must therefore renounce all the privileges of 
his birth, she had tramed him to regard obscu- 
rity as his portion in life, and to desire no other. 
But then, as he told himself again and again, 
she had no right to leap at that conclusion, and 
still less right to act upon it. He ought to have 
known the truth at sixteen, at the latest. He 
had an undoubted legal right to know it at twen- 
ty-one. Not knowing it, he had been virtually 
excluded from that freedom in the choice of a 
career which is a young man’s most precious 
privilege. And he had wasted ten of the best 
years of his life. 

It was natural that he should feel sore when he 
thought of these things, and that he should chafe 
impatiently against them in his mind; and it 
would have been excusable if he had evinced 
some of his impatience and soreness in his letter. 
But he had put a control upon his pen; and if 
he had written somewhat coldly, entering into 
few particulars, ana expressing himself with un- 
wonted brevity and decision, still he had not 
given utterance to one bitter or reproachful word. 
In so far, then, as the letter was temperate and 
not unloving, it fulfilled its purpose, and was, as 
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has already been said, as good a letter as he 
~~ 7c pe — the circumstances. 

ut if he suce in keeping his and 
his bitterness below the wes ti, be aaa the 
less affected by them, and by the momentous res- 
olution which he had taken. A great change 
had come upon him—a change of which he was 
himself vaguely conscious, and which none of 
those about him could for one moment fail to ob- 
serve. His whole nature seemed suddenly to 
have indurated. A strange, hard look had set- 
tled on his mouth ; and when he smiled it seemed 
less like an impulse than a deliberate effort of the 
will. Then he felt so much older. He looked 
out upon the world from such a different point 
of view. He had parted at one fell swoop from 
the hopes, and dreams, and pleasures of his whole 
life, and taken up with the hardest of hard real- 
ities. And this he did, knowing the magnitude 
of the sacrifice—counting the cost—resolute to 
pay the price, come in what form it might. 

**Ay, come in what form it might!” He 
had fallen into a way of repeating this and sim- 
ilar phrases to himself within the last day or 
two; not that he attached any special meaning 
to the words, but because the mere repetition of 
them seemed to strengthen him for the battle to 
come, 

In the first moment of meeting Miss Alleyne 
saw that there was a cloud, a shadow, a some- 
thing upon his brow, which was not there before 
he went away. And then she concluded that he 
had met with some loss or disappointment in the 
matter of his journey, and her whole heart filled 
with sympathy for him. She tried to show this 
sympathy in a thousand pretty, quiet ways all 
through the day, telling herself that he would be 
sure to confide his troubles to her when they 
were alone, and thinking how she would try to 
comfort him in this and every other mischance 
that might befall him. But somehow the after- 
noon went by, and they separated at dinner-time 
without having been alone together for a moment. 
Once, however, hé had pressed her hand unseen ; 
and when Mr. Alleyne, putting up his canvas and 
colors, invited the friends, as usual, to take tea, 
he accepted the invitation with a glance that 
seemed to say for whose sake he was glad to do 
SO. 


“Tt is so good to have you back again, old 
fellow,” said Archie, as they sat by-and-by at 
their accustomed table in the kitchen-window. 
‘‘The place seemed awfully dull yesterday with- 
out you. Isn't this.a fine big pike? I caught 
him last evening, just above the weir; and, not 
thinking you would be back so soon, I was la- 
menting that I must sit down to him alone. 
How glad I am that I did not send him to the 
Alleynes!” 

“*Tt is indeed a Goliath of a pike, my little 
David,” said Temple, ‘‘ and capitally cooked.” 

But though he praised the fish he sent his 
plate away almost untasted. He could not eat. 
His mind was ill at ease, and many things were 
perplexing him. So he presently left Archie to 
finish his dinner alone, and betook himself to the 
river-side, where he walked up and down in front 
of the inn, anxiously thinking. 

Should he, or should he not, tell Miss Alleyne? 
That was the question. It would be pleasant to 
tell her; and perhaps he ought to tell her. But 
then, how would it profit her to know? Would 
it add one iota to her happiness or her love? 
It ought not to do so. Nay, more—it was im- 
possible that it should do so. Still, it was sweet 
to know that he was loved for himself alone. 
Besides, why should he put her discretion to so 
severe atest? She was very young to be trusted 
with so grave a secret; and a secret it must re- 
main —profound, strict, inviolable. Surely it 
would, on the whole, be wiser to keep silence, 
at all events for a year or two longer. And then 
so many things might happen in a year or two! 

Deliberating thus, he strolled to and fro till 
Archie came out; and by-and-by they were 
joined by Mr. and Miss Alleyne. Mr. Alleyne, 
however, brought his glass and his decanter of 
port into the porch, and sat there smoking his 
customary post-prandial cigar, while the others 
went down to the landing-place to see the cows 
ferried home from their pastures on the opposite 
side of the river. 

** You did not expect me back to day, Juliet?” 
said De Benham, finding that Archie lingered 
discreetly in the rear. 

**T think I did—that is, I hoped.” 

**T dispatched my journey as quickly as I 
could,” he said, hesitatingly; ‘‘ because — be- 








cause I find it is absolutely necessary for me to , 


be in London by the end of another fortnight, 
and therefore—’ 

**T know,” said Miss Alleyne; the smile with 
which she had looked up at the beginning of his 
sentence having vanished in a sudden paleness. 
‘*And therefore you must resume your tour, 
When do you think of going ?” 

‘*T suppose—I fear—to-morrow.” 

He felt a slight tremor in the hand which 
rested on his arm; but that was all. 

‘*Tt seems to come suddenly at last,” he said, 
half-apologetically; ‘but we have had three 
weeks at Cillingford already, and—and I am 
bound to consider Archie a little. For myself, 
I should desire nothing better than to spend the 
whole time here.” 

She tried to force a smile. 

‘*T know that,” she replied, simply; ‘‘ but it 
will do you more good to travel. You work so 
hard in London, and you ought to go back so 
much stronger.” 

‘*My darling!” he said, tenderly; and then 
he thought he would tell her, after all. ‘I mean 
to work harder than ever now,” he began, ‘‘ and 
+o be better paid for my work. In fact, I am 
going t¢ give up music, and take to some more 
profitable occupation.” 

‘*Give up music!” repeated Miss Alleyne. 


- mpossible |” 
*** A ceur vaillant, rien d'impossible.’ That 
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was Henri Quatre’s motto, and it shall be 
mine. 
‘* But what other occupation—” 

** At present I can hardly say. I only know 
that I have certain marketable acquirements, and 
that I mean to sell myself to the highest bidders. 
Would you not like to be rich, Juliet ?” 

# ‘Not in the least. I only desire to be hap- 


“But have you no ambition ?” 

** Of that sort, none whatever.” 

‘Well, but you have some ambition for me?” 

**Yes, I have ambition for you; but still not 
of that sort. I should like you to be famous; 
I do not care that you should be rich.” 

‘* But this is mere romance, my sweet,” urged. 
the lover. ‘‘Money represents the graces and 
charities, to say nothing of the comforts, of life. 
It is impossible that you should not care for 
these. You might as well say that you placed 
no value upon rank or station.” 

‘*Nor do I,” said Miss Alleyne, promptly ; 
**unless as the reward of personal merit.” 

**Do you mean that if I, for instance, were 
heir to an hereditary coronet, transmitted through 
a long line of ancestors, you would be no prouder 
of me than as plain Temple Debenham ?” 

**I should be no whit prouder of you,” she 
answered, radiant and glowing. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, I should long for you to achieve some dis- 
tinction that might raise you above your title!” 

But De Benham had no response for the girl’s 
generous answer. He only looked away, and 
said, coldly : 

‘*So—you are a democrat! I had no idea 
of that. You and I must never talk politics, 
then, cara mia ; for we should surely disagree.” 

And from that moment, he made up his mind 
that he would not tell her. 

Yet, when he went to bed at night and was 
alone in his own little room, his heart smote him, 
and he wondered at the change that had come 
upon him. Buta few days ago, and he was as 
unworldly as herself. But a few days ago, and 
he, too, would have chosen to earn rather than 
inherit his honors. He had then as little care 
for wealth, as little fear of poverty, as keen an 
appetite for fame, as the warmest enthusiast could 
desire; and now— Well, now he was Lord De 
Benham, a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and twenty-ninth Baron of his name; the last 
male representative of his family; friendless ; 
fortuneless ; landless; with scarce a second coat 
to his back, and something less than five pounds 
in his pocket! These were pregnant facts—such 
facts, surely, as might well excuse a man for 
some change of opinion. Besides, it was no 
mean ambition, after all, to aim at reinstating 
a grand old name, and reviving the honors of 
an ancient house. Nay, was it not something 
more than an ambition? Was it not a duty? 

So reasoning, and so comforting himself, he 
decided that it was a duty—clearly a duty; and, 
having arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, he 
laid his head upon the pillow and fell fast asleep. 

‘The next day they parted, stealing a few last 
words in the porch before Mr. Alleyne was down. 

** T havesaid nothing to your father, dearest,” 
said the lover. ‘‘I dared not, in my present 
beggarly position ; but I have every hope that in 
the course of a few weeks I shall have found 
some employment commanding a fixed salary, 
and then I shall feel that I have a better right to 
speak, and a better chance of being heard.” 

Miss Alleyne looked down with a somewhat 
heightened color, and made no reply. 

** He has invited me to call upon him at Ken- 
sington,” added De Benham. ‘‘ May I come the 
day after your return home ?” 

**Tcan not tell when that will be,” replied 
Miss Alleyne. ‘‘ You have seen how capricious- 
ly papa takes up and lays aside his picture. He 
may finish it in ten days, or he may stay here 
for three weeks longer.” 

** But you will let me know—you will write to 
me!” 

“How is that possible? What would my fa- 
ther say ?” 

**But, my darling, you would not leave me 
without news of you for three whole weeks! 
You might be ill—a thousand things might hap- 
pen! I had hoped that you would write to me 
every day.” 

Miss Alleyne shook her head. 

** You can not seriously mean to refuse me!” 
exclaimed the lover. 

**T am very sorry—so sorry; but you ought 
not to ask me.” 

** Once a week, then—only once a week!” 

**No. It would not be right.” 

“*Right!” he echoed, impatiently. ‘‘ And 
our engagement ?” 

She turned her face away. Her lips quivered; 
but she made no reply. He repeated the ques- 
tion. 

‘*There can be no engagement between us,” 
she said, falteringly, ‘‘ without my father’s sanc- 
tion.” 

He paused a moment before replying; but 
when he did speak it was with the calmness of 
suppressed irritation. 

** Very well,” he said. ‘In that case I must 
speak to Mr. Alleyne before I leave Cillingford. 
I believe that I shall injure my cause by doing 
so at this time; but I must take my chance.” 

**T do not counsel you to speak to him,” said 
Miss Alleyne, gently. ‘“‘I would rather you 
should act as you think best.” 

** But you say there can be no t—” 





**T have not the slightest in intention of being ill. 
I never was better.” 

** And how shall I know when you go home ?” 

**Call at the house now and then, when you 
are passing that way, and inquire of the serv- 
ants.” 

‘*Humph! And you don’t care a bit about 
not hearing from me all that time ?” 

“*T do care; but I know it is not for long. 
And now you must tell me where you will be 
each day of your tour, that I may follow you 
upon the map, and always know where you are.” 

So De Benham tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, and made out a list of such places as he 
and Archie had proposed to stop at en route ; 
and by the time this was done Mr. Alleyne came 
down and began ringing for coffee. 

** You will come in presently to wish papa 
good-by,” said she, preparing to be gone at the 
first echo of the bell. 

“Yes; but I must have my farewell kiss now. 
My love—my own Juliet! Ah, surely as much 
my own as if we were never so formally en- 
gaged !” 

For a moment she let herself be folded in his 
arms, pressed to his heart, kissed on brow, and 
eyes, and lips. 

**You do love me ?” he said, passionately. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered, ‘‘I do love you—with 
my whole heart—with my whole heart !” 

‘But even as she said the words she slipped 
from his embrace and was gone. 

Half an hour later they shook hands and part- 
ed quite gayly and politely, as a well-bred lady 
and gentleman should. 

‘* We shall expect to see you at Kensington, 
remember,” said Mr, Alleyne, graciously, as he 
followed the young men to the gate. 

Whereupon they thanked him, looked forward 
to the earliest opportunity of paying their re- 
spects, exchanged all due civilities and good 
wishes, and took their departure in heavy march- 
ing order, knapsack on back and staff in hand, 
like two pious pilgrims of the olden time, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FIRST PLUNGE. 


Ir may be conjectured that neither Archie nor 
Temple were sorry when the tour came to an 
end, and they shook hands on parting at the 
Paddington terminus. The real pleasure of the 
excursion was all over for Archie when Miss Al- 
leyne came upon the scene ; and, somehow, even 
when Miss Alleyne was left behind, and they 
were again wandering together day after day by 
river and ruin, woodland and vale, the old feel- 
ing of camaraderie was missing, and things were 
never the same again. De Benham, absorbed 
by one fixed idea, was a changed mart; and Ar- 
chie, though attributing that change to a wrong 
cause, could not but feel the effects of it at every 
turn. De Benham silent and gloomy, De Ben- 
ham brooding over the lost fortunes of his fam- 
ily, De Benham pondering the one great problem 
of his own future life, seemed to him no other 
than De Benham desperately in love and think- 
ing perpetually of Miss Alleyne. Even when the 
conversation revérted, as it was always reverting 
now, to money and money-making, Archie, wea- 
ried to death of the subject, still believed that his 
friend's sole aim was to get rich for the sake of 
the woman he loved. 

And then Temple, on his side, grudged every 
day that deferred the execution of his project. 
Gone for him was that enchanted time 

“ Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower,” 


when only to walk abroad in the sunshine and 
breathe the morning air was joy, and inspiration, 
and gain immeasurable. He now only longed 
for the toil and press of active life, for the city, 
and the mart, and the fever of success. So it 
was well when the holiday was over; and not 
either of the travelers, we may be sure, would 
have desired to prolong it. 

They came back on a Saturday evening, just 
one week before the re-opening of St. Hilde- 
garde’s; so that, for the first time in eighteen 
months, De Benham found himself in London 
on Sunday with nothing to do. How he would 
have enjoyed such liberty five weeks ago! He 
would, perhaps, have taken his mother to West- 
minster Abbey in the morning; have dropped in 
at St. Paul’s or the Temple Church in the after- 
noon; thence have pushed on for a long ramble 
through Kensington Gardens and the parks, and 
have come home at dusk, tired and hungry, and 
happier than a king. But now all was changed. 
Fine organs, choral services, famous preachers— 
he cared for none of them. Moody and preoc- 
cupied, he spent his morning sorting papers, 
making out accounts, and tying up his composi- 
tions in parcels, dated and indorsed, as if to be 
laid aside forever. ‘This done, the rest of the 
day seemed interminable. He wandered in an 
aimless sort of way about the dreary little streets 
and squares of the neighborhood. He went with 
his mother to some dull church close by in the 
afternoon. He did not care to talk; he could 
not read, for his thoughts were too busy. He 
could only count the hours as they went by, and 
wonder if to-morrow would ever come. 

The morrow came, however, and found him at 
about half past eleven o’clock in Mr. Hardwicke’s 
counting-house, addressing himself to one of Mr. 
Hardwicke’s clerks, and requesting the favor of 
ten minutes’ conversation with the great man 
hi 1 





“*That is true, Temple; but why need there 
be one—just yet? Be patient, dear. I know 
that you love me—and I will wear your ring, 
and I will think of you day and night while we 
are parted. It will be but for three or four 
weeks, at the most.” 

And with this she put up her other hand, and 
so clasping his arm quite round, looked up at him, 
half smiling, half in téars. 

“ But if you should be ill!” 





The clerk looked at him doubtfully, suggested 
that he should see Mr. Knott, the managing clerk, 
instead, and finally, on being told that he was the 
count of St. Hildegarde’s, consented to take 

is m 

“Mr. Hardwicke is mach occupied,” he said, 
coming back after a few minutes; ‘‘ but he will 
see you presently, if you like to wait.” 

So Temple said he would wait, and did wait 
for more than half an hour, watching the coming 
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and going of messengers and porters, and listen- 
ing to the hum of office talk, the rapid scratching 
of many pens, the busy ticking of the great clock 
over the door, and the ceaseless reverberation of 
heavy traffic in the street without. At length 
he was summoned to Mr. Hardwicke’s private 
room; a room dark and lofty, double-doored, 
double-windowed, heavily furnished in mahogany 
and red morocco, after the fashion of Strathellan 
House, and adorned over the chimney-piece with 
a stupendous portrait of the late illustrious Al- 
derman Hardwicke in the full panoply of civic 
robes—that Alderman Hardwicke who, it will be 
remembered, was Lord Mayor of London, and 
from whom the beautiful Claudia had inherited 
no small proportion of her wealth. 

Mr. Hardwicke, standing with his back to the 
fire-place and an open letter in his hand, received 
the young man with his customary urbane smile, 
though, at the same time, with his pompous suay- 
ity, and a more brief and business-like manner 
than it was his pleasure to assume when dispens- 
ing the hospitality of Strathellan House. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Debenham,” hesaid. ‘‘I 
thought you were following Mr. Choake’s exam- 
ple, and enjoying your liberty. Mr. Choake is 
in Switzerland, and St. Hildegarde’s, they tell 
me, can scarcely be got ready by next Sunday, 
after all. You want to know, I suppose, when 
your duties will begin again.’ 

“*T have no such excuse for my intrusion, Sir,” 
replied De Benham. ‘‘I come to ask the favor 
of your advice upon a matter of private business.” 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave, anticipating an 
appeal to his purse, and glanced at the clock on 
the chimney-piece. 

“*T can say all that I have to say within the 
space of five minutes,” said De Benham, haught- 
ily, ‘‘ if you can spare me so much of your time.” 

The merchant begged his visitor to be seated, 
and replied, somewhat formally, that he was en- 
tirely at Mr. Debenham’s service. 

De Benham, however, following Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s example, remained standing. 

** You know me, Sir, as a musician,” he said ; 
‘“but the calling is unremunerative, and I am 
dissatisfied with my prospects. I have received 
a liberal education; I have good health; and I 
am not afraid of hard work. How to get work 
is my difficulty. I know what I can do; but I 
do not know what I am fit for.” 

Mr. Hardwicke’s brow cleared. He liked the 
straightforward way in which the young man 
stated his case, and he was relieved to find that 
there was no question of borrowing or lending. 

** What can you do, Mr. Debenham ?” he said, 
smiling. 

**T can write and speak fluently German, 
French, and Italian. I have a fair knowledge 
of Spanish. I know some Greek, and more Lat- 
in. I have taken a medal for mathematics. I 
am a tolerable draughtsman. And I have been 
a miscellaneous reader upon all kinds of subjects, 
so that there are few matters of general interest 
about which I do not know something, in case 
of need.” 
roa. bag Book- -keeping, I presume, is not one of 
them 

i No—but T will learn it.” 

“Of every thing connected with trade—the 
import and export trade of Great Britain, for in- 
stance—you are no doubt entirely ignorant ?” 

“< Of trade, as trade, I am, as you say, entirely 
ignorant ; but I have some leading notion of our 
own natural and industrial resources, and of those 
commodities which we receive from abroad.” 

Mr. Hardwicke referred to his letter. 

“It is absurd, of course, to ask the question,” 
he said; ‘‘ but I have herc a letter of advice from 
Liverpool in which my correspondent mentions a 
consignment of some article called chica—do you 
know what it is? Ihave no idea myself, unless, 
judging by the small quantity reported, it is some 
kind of a drug.” 

De Benham hesitated. He remembered to 
have come upon the word long since in some 
book of travels, but he could not, for the moment, 
force his memory to bring back the details. 

** Where does your consignment come from?” 
he asked. 

‘* From America.” 

And then it all flashed upon him. 

‘*It is a pigment,” he said, quickly. ‘‘It isa 
red pigment prepared by the Indians of the Or- 
inoco from a plant of the bignonia tribe. They 
use it, mixed with alligator fat, to stain their 
skins.” 

** You are sure of that, Mr. Debenham ?” 

**Quite sure. I read it years ago in a German 
book of travels. I remember it perfectly.” 

Mr. Hardwicke looked pleased, penciled a 
marginal note against the word, and put the let- 
ter in his pocket-book. 

‘* Many thanks,” he said. ‘* Your miscellane- 
ous reading and your good memory, Mr. Deben- 
ham, are evidently not without their value. That 
you are a linguist is also in your favor. A com- 
mercial man can not have too many modern lan- 
guages at his command. It would not be amiss 
if you were to add Russian, Portuguese, and 
Romaic to your present stock—the two last would 
come to you easily enough through your Spanish 
and Greek.” 

Then, without giving De Benham time to re- 
ply, Mr. Hardwicke opened a drawer in his writ- 
ing-table, and took out a pile of thin, foreign-look- 
ing papers 

is Here,” he said, ‘* are two letters from two 
of my foreign correspondents—Mr. Empedocles 
of Athens, and Mr. Villada of Lishbon—the one 
in Romaic, the other in Portuguese. Can you 
make any thing of them ?” 

a do not doubt that I can read the Portu- 
guese,” replied De Benham. OF the Romaic 
I am not sure; but I will try.’ 

Saying which, he took the letters over to the 
window, for the’ writings were strange and crab- 
bed and the room dark, and there stood, studying, 
them attentively. 





In the mean while Mr, Hardwicke drew his 
chair to the table, opened his desk, and scribbled 
off a note or two; humming softly to himself 
the while, and now and then stealing a glance 
at his visitor. Presently he touched a spring- 
bell and sent his letters to the post; and once a 
clerk came in with some message about an in- 
voice; but all this did not occupy mare than ten 
minutes, at the end of which time De Benham 
said he thought he understood the drift of both 
the letters. 

** Mr. Villada, it seems to me,” he said, “ re- 
grets that there should have been a mistake in 
the last shipment, and informs you that a fresh 
consignment is already on its way to the port of 
London. And he adds, that one Mr. Montalba, 
a friend of his, will take those goods which have 
been wrongly sent, and remove them at his own 
expense from your warehouse at any time you 
may appoint.” 

Here Mr. Hardwicke, referring to a large ledg- 
er-like volume lying beside his desk, nodded ap- 
proval. 

** Quite right, Mr. Debenham,” he said. 
**Quite right. For myself, I don’t profess to 
know any modern language but French; but in 
this book I keep English abstracts of all foreign 
letters of importance. Your translation tallies 
with my clerk’s abstract in every particular. 
Now for Mr. Empedocles.” 

**T am not sure that I follow the meaning of 
this writer throughout,” replied De Benham. 
‘* His abbreviations are puzzling, and his Greek 
characters very difficult to read. I gather, how- 
ever, that he introduces his nephew, Mr. Deme- 
trius Michaelis, for whom he entreats your good 
offices during his visit to London. Mr. Deme- 
trius Michaelis is also, as I understand it, the 
bearer of a case of choice Santorin wine, of 
which Mr. Empedocles begs your acceptance. 
I can not make out the concluding paragraph— 
it refers to some money transaction” ...... 

Mr. Hardwicke closed the abstract-book, and 
said, with his most courteous smile: 

‘**Enough, Mr. Debenham—more than enough. 
That you can deal so well with languages of 
which you know nothing is ample proof of your 
facility in dealing with those you profess to un- 
derstand. Be so good as to favor me with your 
address. I will bear your wishes in mind, and 
promote them, if I have the opportunity.” 

While the young man was yet expressing his 
thanks and getting out his card, the same clerk 
who had parleyed with him in the outer office 
came in, bringing a telegraphic dispatch. 

Mr. Hardwicke tore the envelope open and ran 
his eye rapidly along the lines. De Benham, 
having placed his card upon the table, took up 
his hat, made his bow, and moved silently toward 
the door. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked up, frowning and trou- 
bled—glanced from De Benham to the telegram, 
and from the telegram back to De Benham— 
seemed about to speak—hesitated till the door 
was just closing between them, and then called 
his visitor back. 

**Stop!” he said. ‘* Another minute, Mr. 
Debenham.” 

The young man turned back, with his hand 
on the door. 

**Shut it,” said Mr. Hardwicke, impatiently. 
‘Shut it, and come in.” 

Not quite liking this authoritative tone, De 
Benham, with a somewhat heightened color, shut 
the door and came in. 

‘¢T have bad news here,” said Mr. Hardwicke. 
*¢ One of my ships—the Fairy Queen, laden with 
tallow from Odessa—driven out of her course by 
stress of weather, has stranded somewhere on 
the southeastern coast of Calabria. Her captain 
having met with some accident, I do not know 
of what kind, is lying ill in the nearest village. 
The boat, unfortunately, is not insured; and I 
must send some one out at once to look after 
both captain and cargo. You say you can bear 
fatigue, and you speak Italian fluently. Will 
you go?” 

De Benham’s heart gave a great leap of exult- 
ation; but he put control upon himself, and said, 
promptly, but quite gravely : 

ai y 


** At once?” 

**] can be ready within an hour and a half.” 

**Good. You can take the next tidal train, 
which leaves London Bridge at twenty minutes 
past four—that will allow you more than four 
hours. You must go straight through to Naples 
without stopping, and from Naples inquire your 
quickest way to—what is the name of the place? 
—Soverato. And, mind, you will spare no ex- 
pense to save time. Arrived at Soverato, you 
will at once assume the command, Mackenzie, 
the first mate (he who telegraphs the news), is 
an honest, active fellow, and will obey you im- 
plicitly : but you will do ‘well to follow his advice 
in all matters of which he knows more than your- 
self. Do you follow me?” 

** Perfectly.” 

** Your duty, of course, will be to protect the 
cargo, keep off the natives, resist imposition, and, 
if possible, get the ship off again. But if you 
find the damage is too great, charter another ves- 
sel, and reship the cargo without loss of time. 
Do you know any thing about the law of sal- 

e?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Then here is Pouget's book—‘ Les Princi- 
pes du Droit Maritime.’ Read it on the journey ; 
it will tell you all you ought to know. And as 
for Barclay, the captain (an excellent sailor, and 
a man for whom I have the highest esteem), do 
all that is possible for him. Perhaps you had 
better take on a surgeon with you from Naples. 
The coast on that side is wild and desolate, and 
I suspect that Soverato is a mere fishing village, 
destitute of any sort of accommodation, and prob- 
ably no doctor within reach for twenty miles. 
Now go; and be back by three o'clock for your 
credentials. You shall have full written instruc; 
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“MR. HARDWICKE RECEIVED THE YOUNG MAN WITH HIS CUSTOMARY URBANE SMILE.” 


tions, full powers, and ample credit. For the rest, 
your success depends upon yourself.” 

**T will do my best, Sir, not to disappoint you,” 
said De Benham—bowed—and was gone. 

Then Mr. Hardwicke drew a deep breath, rose 
from his seat, and began pacing thoughtfully up 
and down the room. He was not given to act 
upon impulse; but he had acted upon impulse 
now, and his mind misgave him sorely. ‘The 


young man seemed clever—was clever undoubt- | 


edly; not wanting, apparently, in decision of 
character; self-reliant ; ready ; straightforward. 


in things commercial. It was a risk. Mr. 
Hardwicke could not conceal from himself that 
it was a very serious risk; and the more he con- 
sidered it, the more his mind misgave him. 

**T wonder what Knott will say to it,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘I wonder if I have made a 
fool of myself.” 

Mr. Knott, it will be remembered, was Mr. 
Hardwicke’s managing clerk, and Mr. Hard- 
wicke entertained a profound respect for Mr. 
Knott's opinion; so it was not without some in- 
ward trepidation that he wondered what that 


Still he was untried; untrained; a mere novice | sagacious henchman would ‘‘say to it.” 
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FATHER HYACINTHE. 


HE readers of the Bazar who like to keep 
pace with the progress of current events 

will be interested in the excellent portrait which 
we give this week of Father Hyacinthe, the cel- 
ebrated Carmelite monk, whose bold protest 
against the approaching Cicumenical Council 
has excited so much agitation in the Roman 
Catholic Church. In this he has but followed 
in the steps of Pascal, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Bourdaloue, and the other Gallicans of France 
who, while acknowledging the spiritual author- 
ity of the Romish Church, have protested against 
its temporal sovereignty and the personal infal- 
libility of the Pope, and in this have waged battle 
for centuries against the Ultramontanes of Rome. 
At the epoch of the French Revolution the Gal- 
lican Church disappeared amidst the chaos, and 
was for some time buried out of sight; but of 
late it has emerged, under the leadership of lib- 
eral Frenchmen, like the Bishop of Orleans, the 
Count De Montalembert, Augustin Cochin, and 
others. But Father Hyacinthe has gone even 
further; an open rupture has taken place; he 
has quitted his convent, and is coming to Amer- 
ica, whether to carry on his crusade or to escape 
from the turmoil in France, is vet unknown ; and 
it remains to be seen whether his warfare against 
retrogression will be waged within or without the 
pale of the Church. His letter to the Father Cen- 
tral of his order at Rome, announcing that he 
abandons his convent and ceases henceforth to 
preach in the Church of Notre Dame of Paris, is 
more extraordinary than the report of it. He pro- 
tests against ‘‘ the doctrines and practices calling 
themselves Roman, but which are not Christian, 
and which, in their encroachments always most 


audacious and most baneful, tend to change 


the Constitution of the Church.” He protests 
against “‘ the divorce, as impious as it is insane, 
which it is sought to accomplish between the 
Church, who is our mother according to eterni- 
ty, and the society of the nineteenth century, of 
whom we are the sons according to the times, 


| and to whom we have also some duties and at- 





tachments.” . He further protests ‘‘ against this 
more radical and dreadful opposition to human 
nature, which is attacked and made to revolt by 
these false doctrines, in its most indestructible 
and holiest aspirations.’ He protests, above all, 
against ‘‘ the sacrilegious perversion of the word 
of the Son of God himself, the spirit and the let- 
ter of which are equally trodden under foot by 
the Pharisaism of the new law.” 

Father Hyacinthe is a little over forty years 
old. His secular name was Charles Loyson. 
His father was the rector of the Pau Academy. 
He was ordained at Saint Sulpice at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1862 he entered the Carmelite 
order, since which time he has won renown as 
the most brilliant pulpit orator of France. 














WHO COMES HERE? 
A HAystery. 


WuHo comes here 
To startle the deer, 
That fly down the sunny glade, 
Where Maud and May 
Are met to-day 
For a chat in the dappled shade ? 


What Maud and May 
Have got to say 
I can not pretend to tell; 
Nor why they creep 
Where the shadows sleep 
In the heart of a bosky dell! 


But I incline 
The cause to assign 
To a mischievous, wingéd lad, 
Who troubles hearts * 
With smarts and darts— 
Whose conduct is very bad! 


For Maud, you see, 
It seems to me, 
Has a letter to read to May; 
And May’s imprest 
With interest 
In a sweet, sympathetic way! 


And when you see 
Two damsels agree, 
You may swear, by Queen Venus’s doves, 
The secret tether 
That binds them together 
Is a little affair of loves! 


Who comes here, 
The dears and the deer 
Surprising and startling thus ? 
Who’er he may be, 
He’s not, you see, 
Revealed to unlucky us! 


A milking-lass 
Perchance may pass— 
Or a lad from the cattle-run— 
The woodman bold, 
Or the shepherd old, 
Or the keeper with ready gun! 


** Who comes here ?” 
I’m not quite clear, 
And the artist won't let us see; 
But I should not feel 
Of surprise a deal 
If the maidens confessed ‘twas HE. 
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of the collar, and crochet 1 sc. in the first point on the side of the 
last tab (upper tab of the illustration), then nine times alternately 
6 ch., 1 se. in each of the following nine points of the braid, 1 se. 
in the eighth following point, then six times alternately 6 ch. 
and 1 sc. in each of the following six points, 1 se. in the eighth 
following point, and so on. ‘The second end of the collar must 
correspond to the first end. Then crochet 7 sc. in each of the 
chain-stitch scallops; two chain-stitch scallops always remain 
free between every two tabs. ‘The still free points between every 
two tabs are sewed together from the under side of the work. 
Then crochet on the upper edge of the collar always alternately 
3 se., 5 ch.—the 8 sc. are worked on the 6 ch. of the first round, 
ind the first se. before and after these. Now follow two rounds 
sc., in the first of which always stick the needle through both up- 
ver veins of the stitches of the former round , in the second round 
‘asten to a point of the short piece of braid after every 4 se. On 
he free points on the other side of the braid crochet 1 sl., after 
avery sl. 3 ch., and, finally, two more backward and forward 
‘ounds sc. (see illustration). 


Medallion in Point Russe and Satin Stitch. 


See illustration on page 709. 

































































Work-Box with Netted Guipure Cover. 


Tuis elegant work-box is made of bamboo reeds and blue 
satin, mounted on pasteboard, and covered with netted guipure. 
The frame of varnished bamboo reeds is eight inches long, five 
inches wide, and five and a half inches high. Cut the requisite 
pieces of pasteboard for the sides, bottom, and lid of the box, and 
cover them on both sides with blue satin; then for the outer 
covering of the sides and lid net pieces of fine netting, and work 
the guipure on these in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 87, p. 580, gives a suitable design, 
which must, however, be arranged to suit the shape of the box ; 
this can easily be done by reference to the illustration. 


Etagére for partially smoked Cigars, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuis etagére should be hung in the entrance-hall to hold part- 
ly consumed cigars. It is of polished oak, furnished on each 
side with little metal cups, one of which serves to hold matches, 
and the other the ashes of the cigar. ‘The cigar is laid on the 
surface between the cups. On the back is a narrow silk plate, 
on which the words ‘‘ Cigar Receiver” should be worked in satin 
stitch with black silk twist. Ornament the etagére with a lam- 
brequin in bead work. Figs. 2 and 3 give designs, either of 
which are suitable for this purpose. Instead of bead lambre- 
quins, those in tap- 
estry or application 
may be used. 


Tuts medallion is used to ornament the covers of 
albums, port-folios, ete. ; it may also be worked on the 
bottom or cover of 
oval baskets. Take 
for the foundation 
cloth, velvet, silk, 
or leather, accord- 
ing to the object for 
which it is designed. 
Work the bird in 
point Russe with 
garnet silk, and the 
flower twigs, icaves, 
and branches in 
satin stitch with 
colored silk twist. 


Trimming for 

Mantles, etc. 

Tus trimming 
consists of a box- 
pleated ruche of 
double black gros 
grain * two inches 
wide, which is sewed 
on a strip of founda- 
tion half an inch in 
width. The under 
edge is finished with 
single tabs of the 





Border in Ap- 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black, ® Blue, © Gold, & Steel, plication and 
® Crystal, & Milk, C Chalk Beads. Point Russe. 


Fig. 3.—Breap LAMBREQUIN FoR ETAGERE. See a on 
age 709. 





Description of Symbols: © Black, 8 Blue, ® Dark 7 


material of the cloak & Light Gray, O Crystal, 8 Chalk, ® Gold, 9 Steel Bea 
bound with gros é at ‘ 
grain. The middle Fig. 2.—Brap LAMBREQUIN FOR ETAGERE. 
of the ruche is orna- 

mented with small rosettes of black silk cord wound in the manner shown 
by the illustration, 


Tuis border serves 
for trimming jackets, mantles, baschliks, etc., also for covers, baskets, etc. 
In the illustration the foundation is gray cloth, and the black serpentine 
lines are of black velvet ribbon edged on 
each side with fine gold cord. The middle 
of the velvet ribbon is ornamented with a 
row of stitches in point de poste, a kind of 
point Russe, with green silk. For the fig- 
ures within the medallions formed by the 
velvet ribbon, sew on application figures of 
gray silk and white cloth. Work the point 
Fig. 1.—Eractre ror Russe stitches with silk twist in black and 
Section of Cover for Sofa Pillow. ° PARELALLT SMOKED oo oa gay colors, selected according to 
YIGARS. . 


Borders for Tapestry Work, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru these borders serve for edging little 
mats, covers, cushions, etc. They are worked 
with zephyr, castor, or carpet wool in the 
colors designated by the illustration, and on 
canvas corresponding to the coarseness of 
the wool, 


Tus sofa pillow is worked with chenille 
on a new kind of open-work canvas. The 
work is in black and green chenille, with a 
border in cross stitch. This border is edged 
with black velvet ribbon sewed down on the 
foundation with cross stitches of yellow silk 
twist. In the middle of the cover are 
stretched green chenille threads along 
the length and breadth of the strips 
of the canvas; these are fastened 
down at the intersecting points 
by means of cross stitches of 
black chenille, the latter of 
which are again fastened 
at the middle point by 
means of a small 
stitch of yellow silk 
Gros GRAIN AND ASTRAKHAN Trim- twist, as shown 

MING FOR SIBERIAN CASAQUE. by the illus- 
[See Double Page. ] tration. 





CURRENT PROVERBS. 


ROM the earliest ages to the present, 
every great nation has been abundant in 
proverbs. The ancient Hebrews had many 
proverbs, and with reverence be it remem- 
bered, that the Divine Teacher often 
employed such as were current among 
those to whom he spoke, as, for 
example, ‘‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self;” “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his 
own country.” King Sol- 
omon the Wise thus 
gives his opinion on 
the use of prov- mn 
erbe: “The [RIMMING FOR MANTLES, ETC. 
proverbs of 
Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel; to know 
wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words of 
understanding ; to receive the instruction of wis- 
dom, justice, and judgment, and equity ; to give 
subtilty to the. simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion. A wise man 
will hear, and will increase learning; and 
a man of understanding shall attain 
unto wise counsels; to understand 
a proverb, and the interpretation ; 
the words of the wise, and their 
dark sayings.” 

But now for some ex- 
amples of proverbs com- 
posed of sterling merit 

and sound sense but 
misapplied. A cler- 
gyman, advising his 
people to save some of 
their earnings in a penny 
bank, was met by the follow- 
ing proverbs: ‘‘ A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush ;” 

**Penny wise, and pound foolish ;” 
**Save a feather, and lose a goose.” 

All of these sayings are very good, and 
contain much wisdom, but were plainly 





Serpentine Braid and Crochet Collar. 
See illustration on page 709. 

Tus collar requires two pieces of ser- 
pentine braid, one of which corre- 
sponds to the size of the neck, and 
the other is ten times as long. 
First take the longer piece of 
braid, crochet 1 sc. (single 
crochet) in the first point 
of the braid, * 5 ch. 
(chain), 1 se. in the 
following point, 5 
ch., 1 se. in the 
following point, 
7ch.,1 se. inthe 
following point, 
7 ch., 1 se. in the 
following point, 1 de. 
(double crochet) in each 
of the following 4 points, 
1 sc. in the following point, 
3 ch., fasten to the middle stitch 
of the last chain-stitch scallop by 
means of | sl. (slip stitch), 3 ch., 

1 sc. in the following point, 3 ch., fas- 


‘ ng , , misappropriated. In like manner, a lazy 
Snel osinie anal de peti f on 1 man will vften excuse dilatoriness by the 

ain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc, in the fol- proverb, ‘‘ More haste, worse speed.” I heard a 
lowing point, 2 ch., fasten to the middle stitch ie 


glutton orice excuse himself with 
the quaint saw, ‘‘ An empty sack can’t 
stand upright.” A careful, cautious man 
is often hurt and wounded, if he has had 
a misfortune or loss, by the really good but 
misapplied adage, ‘‘ You should look before 
you leap.” Untruthfulness is sometimes ‘‘toned” 
by the bad proverb, ‘‘ White lies will wash.” Cov- 
etousness is excused by the provident maxim, ‘‘ Take 
sare of number one.” And so on: people are so apt 
to twist proverbs to answer their own purposes, that 


of the following chain-stitch scal- 
lop,.2 ch., 1 se. in the following 

point, 2 ch., fasten to the middle 
stitch of the following chain-stitch scal- 

lop, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the following point, 6 
ch., 1 se. in the following point, and repeat 
from > till as many scallops are worked as are 
required for the length of the collar. Having 

completed the last scallop, cut the braid off so as to 
leave the last point free, turn this in on the under side 
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Sebessiceesseeiees: 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; S Red-Brown; © ist (darkest), 
O 2d (lightest), Fawn; ® Red; © Green. 





Description of Symbols: @ Violet ; & Lilac; ® 1st (darkest), 
# 2d (lightest), Fawn; © Corn (silk). 2 i ‘s 

Secrion or Cover or Sora PiIttow—CHENILLE 

Corner or Borprer 1n Tapestry Work. EMBROIDERY ON OpEeN-WorK Canvas. Corser OF Borper 1n Tapestry Work. 
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good maxims are oftentimes compelled to cloak 
bad actions. 

But there are many proverbs, ‘household 
words” to us all, which are in themselves really 
bad and injurious. For instance, ‘“‘ When at 
Rome do as the Romans do:” a very tair max- 
im as to common usages of life, but a thorough- 
ly bad precept when questions of right or moral- 
ity are involved. In fact, it says, in other words, 
‘Follow the multitude to do evil.” ‘‘ Press where 
the wind blows hardest,” ‘‘ Where the master 
goes the man may go,” ‘‘ What's good for the 
goose is good for the gander,” ‘‘ A Roland for 
an Oliver,” and many similar saws, teach self- 
ishness, revenge, and other unworthy feelings. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Awa any M.—Wear your hair frizzed and flowing, 
or else braided and crossed back and forth from ear 
to ear, and tied with ribbon. Get merino and serge 
dresses for winter, made with two skirts and a sailor 
jacket.—Biack satin rosettes and kid bows are worn 
on shoes.—$8 buys a set cf croquet. 

E. C. M.—Make a short suit of your plaid poplin ac- 
cording to directions on another page, and it will an- 
ewer without the wrapping for the house, as house 
dresses are made short now. The garnet silk should 
be short also, with shaw!-shaped waist, Maria Theresa 
sleeves, and trimming of velvet and lace. Flounces re- 
main in favor. 

Cuar.utz.—Get a double-breasted surtout of dark 
blue or brown cloth for over-coat. 

A. H. J.—Make your brown silk gored, with slight 
train, a shawl-shaped waist, and Maria Theresa 
sleeves. Trim with velvet and lace. See New York 
Fashions of No. 41 for water-proof and other travel- 
ing suits.—For obvious reasons we decline to com- 
mend one journal above another. 

Lovisz C.—Do not alter the white sacque. Vandyke 
the edges and bind with blue satin. Put two rows of 
large buttons and loops in front. Loop your black 
basque, and wear a velvet waistband fastened behind 
beneath a large bow. Your sample is real Irish pop- 
lin, worth about $3, and far handsomer than cheap 
silk. There are various qualities of Irish poplin. Make 
with a round skirt and short jaunty basque pointed at 
the sides, and worn with your velvet waistband. Re- 
vers waist faced with velvet. The merino wrapper 
should be a Gabrielle with sailor collar and cuffs of 


gros grain. 

Mas. A. E. H.—We can not give addresses of dealers 
in this colamn.—The only bad luck connected with 
breaking a looking-glass is in the loss of the glass. 
The idea is the most idle superstition.—Gored aprons 
of white linen with spencer capes and belts are worn. 
Get cashmere or merino for a winter wrapper. But- 
toned boots with French heels are worn on the street; 
Marie Antoinette slippers in the house. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 87 for hints about cloaks. 
Tunic-shaped upper skirts are worn.—Flat satin ties 
for the neck are fashionable for gentlemen. 


Brarztos.—See Bazar No. 40 for description of walk- | 


ing dress skirts, Many modistes continue to use two 
narrow side gores and one fv] back width. 

Louisa K.—We have already published several arti- 
cles on Table Etiquette, to which you can call the at- 
tention of your offending neighbor if you desire. But 
we would suggest that, while eating with the knife 
and drinking the soup noisily are most objectionable 
habits, an ostentatious rebuke thereof by those better 
instructed is a still graver breach of true politeness, 
which consists, first of all, in making all around you 
at ease.—Percale is pronounced per-kal.—Lingerie is 
applied to under-clothing, collars, cuffs, etc. —The 
postage-stamp should be placed at the upper right- 
hand corner of the envelope. 

Satute.—The best way to prevent involuntary blush- 
ing is to cultivate self-possession. If your florid com- 
plexion arises from robust health, be thankful for it; 
if from disease, consult a physician; if from high liv- 
ing, reguiate your diet. 

A Youne Lapy Sunsorrpre.—We think you were 
decidedly wrong in inviting the gentleman at whose 
house you were visiting to spend the evening with 
you at the house of another friend, and neglecting to 
include his wife in the invitation. When you are the 
guest of « family, etiquette demands that your first 
attentions shall be paid to the mistress of the house; 
and we do not wonder that the lady in this case felt 
aggrieved at such a breach of decorum.—A lady is the 
first to recognize a gentleman on the street. 

A Sussogtsez.—The figures to the right of the label 
on your paper notify you when your subscription ex- 
pires. We receive subscriptions for none but our own 
periodicals.—Cards are not necessary for a quiet mar- 
riage at home, with only the family present. The bride 
on such an occasion can wear a light silk with perfect 
propriety. 

J. J. B.—We can not tel) you where to procure the 
book you need. 

Rverio.—A lady arriving at a hotel can send to the 
clerk and register her name. Order your dinner from 
the bill of fare in courses, as you would have it served 
at your own table. 

A. F, M.—You might arrange your scrap-book ac- 
cording to subjects, separating or interspersing the 
prose and poetry, as your fancy may dictate. 

A. F. K.—A comma is used before etc. where several 
things are enumerated. 

Hovsexerres.—The species of soap known as Sapo- 
lio will polish your knives and stair-rods nicely, and 
may also be used for cleaning paint and window- 
giass. 

Ourve.—March’s “ Parser" so teaches the philosophy 
of grammar that no one save a finished grammarian 
can fail to be benefited by a careful reading of the ad- 
vanced portion of the book. 

Srvrrmrrr.—Your blouse waist can be either gath- 
ered to a belt or merely held by the belt of the skirt. 
See pattern in Bazar No. 41. 

Txozan.—Trim with puffs separated by velvet bands; 
but you should not abandon double skirts and rufiles, 
as they are more used than ever, and will suit your tall 
figure. Dresses fastened behind are not worn here. 
Heart-shaped waists, with sabot sleeves and bunchy 
sash, will suit your style. 


Sunsontsrrx.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
40 wil; tell you the dimensions of a ronnd skirt. Make 
your empress cloth with a redingote, and trim it like 





the green cloth suit deceribed in the article just allud- 
edto. The Louis XIV, suit will answer for your me- 
rino. Three rows of velvet should be straight around 
the under-skirt, two rows and fringe on the upper gar- 
ments. Make your alpaca rofiles bias, five inches wide, 
hemmed below, and headed by an inch band of bias 
silk. Put them two inches apart and in box-pleats. 
Alpaca does not look as well any other way. Twelve 
or'thirteey yards will make the suit. Other questions 
answeréd elsewhere. 

Puzz_ep CorresPronpENT.—You can visit your lady 
friend in the country without a special invitation from 
her husband, though it would certainly be more grace- 
ful on his part to second his wife's request for your 
company. But it would not do for you to accept a 
gentleman's invitation to visit his home withobt a 
joint solicitation from his wife. 

Mas. L. M.—Get o tunic over-skirt m black silk to 
wear with your merino and other dresses. Gore your 
plaid skirt in front and at the sides, and trim with 
black velvet ribbon, 

Fanny M‘C.—Make your purple silk with a demi- 
train, heart-shaped waist, and sabot sleeves. Trim 
with a straight flounce twelve inches wide, with two 
standing rows of pleatings above. See New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41 for descriptions of water- 
proof and plaid dresses suitable for traveling. 

P. R. A.—See Supplement to Bazar No. 13, Vol. I1., 
for pattern of a book -mark suitable for a Bible.—Make 
your blue plaid wrapper a belted Gabrielle. Scallop it 
and bind with blue braid. 

C. W. L.—The Louis XIV. suit described in Bazar 
No. 40 will answer for your black poplin. Trained 
dresses are worn with very small hoops or else with- 
out any—merely a bustle, or else a flounced petticoat 
of hair-cloth. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Your sample is a species of 
Japanese poplin. It will not wear well, and there- 
fore you should not go to much expense in making 
it. Trim with qhilled satin ribbon ruches, Make 
Pompadonr waist and demi-train. 

Lovrsa.—Bridemaids’ dresses are usually made with 
trains. Cover the skirt of your green tarlatan with 
pinked ruffles or else with puffs. Wear green silk 
or else white boots or slippers with a green tarlatan 
dress. Valenciennes is the most fashionable lace for 
trimming silk evening dresses. 

E.ra.—Recently at a 12 o'clock wedding (the cere- 
mony performed in Grace Church) the guests wore 
indiscriminately full-dress evening toilettes, carriage 
toilettes (trained skirts and white bonnets), and short 
walking costumes, There is no rule in the matter; 
but it is most customary now to wear full evening 
dress at matinée weddings, both at the church and 
the house, when the bride holds a reception i di 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. Maxey has had her Wueeter & Wi1- 
son Sewing Machine in almost daily use for over 
eleven years, without any repairs. She has done 
with her own hands during that period the larger 
portion of the sewing for a family of eleven chil- 
dren on the machine, and a part of the time for 
fifteen or twenty farm servants. She would not 
now change her WHEELer & Wuson for any 
other she has ever seen. R. Maxey. 
Brandon, Miss. 





Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented ee Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|, E. WALRAVEN, 


No. 751 Broadway, N. Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut §t., Phila., 


Importer of Upholstery Goods, Lace Curtains, 
and Linens. 


FURNITURE, 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
EstaBiisnep 1850, 

Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 











ately afterward at her father’s residence.—It would 
not be improper for you to stay at a hotel alone if you 
are as dignified and discreet as you seem to be.—Your 
idea about the blue and white evening dress is good. 

Ina G.—We can not recommend any hair-dyes.— 
Plates in No. 44 will show you how to make your 
poplin dress, 

I. S.—Satin-faced serge is three-fourths of a yard 
wide, at $25 a yard. Fourteen or fifteen yards make 
a suit. 





MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
ON THE SEWING MACHINE. 
{From The Mother at Home.) 

‘* Tn reply to numerous letters requesting infor- 
mation and advice with regard to the many sew- 
ing machines now in use, we gave in the July 
number of the ‘ Mother at Home’ our own limit- 
ed experience, and also expressed a wish that 
others would favor our readers with the results of 
a larger and more thorough knowledge than our 
own. This suggestion has brought us letters 
from all parts of the country, all, without ex- 
ception, enthusiastically advocating ‘ WiLLcox 
& Gress Macurxg.’ We have room for but one 
out of the maltitude of letters before us, but that 
expresses the general idea of all,” 

Here we have an exhibition of facts such as 
we have never before witnessed in favor of any 
labor-saving invention: Mrs. Brrcuer, having 
given her own experience with the different kinds 
of sewing machines, invites her readers to offer 
theirs. Her invitation is extended as much to 
those having one kind as to those having another, 
and in reply she receives a multitude of letters, 
ALL of which, she tells us, are ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
IN FAVOR OF THE WiLLcox & Gipps Macuine! 


—{Com.} 





Tue Secret or Beauty lies in the use of 
Hacan’s Macroria Bato for the complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn,’Frec- 
kles, and Tan disappear where it is applied, and 
a beautiful complexion of pure, satin-like text- 
ure is obtained. The plainest features are made 
to glow with healthful bloom and youthful beauty. 

Remember, Hacan’s Macnouta Batw is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any lady 
can secure it for 75 cents at any of our stores. 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Karuatron.-~—{ Com. ] 





ConsumprTiIon: rrs Causes anp How To Cure 1T.— 
J. Wincnesrzz & Co., 36 John St., New York, heave 
published a handsome eight-page Circular on this 
subject, which they will send free to all desiring it. 
We advise every one of our readers to send for one. 
We are confident it will bring Horz, Joy, and Lire 
to thousands.—[Com.} 





Tuene 18 no Exovss for those who drag their weary 
and disordered bodies into our company, when a few 
doses of Aver's Sarsararitta would cleanse their 
murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard 
for your neighbors, ifnot for yourselves.—[Com.] 


THE EMPRESS BELT. | 






SS 

For Ladies and Children. Extract from“ New York 
Fashions," Bazar of Oct. 9th: ‘A metallic belt called 
the Emp finished in jet, silvered, gilt, and plaid 
patterns, and worn with slides to match, is convenient 
and pretty with mornin, Wrappers, Tt is also useful 
as a foundation for silk belts.” Sample sent by mail, 
postpaid be ar of One Dollar. State size o 

waist. Address EMPRESS METALLIC BELT co., 
153 Chambers Street, New York. 


HITCHCOCKH’sS 


New Monthly Magazine. 


Read what Moore’s Rural New-Yorker says: 

Hirouncoox’s New Monrury Macazinz.—If the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of a 
new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its publisher may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen poses of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
Ma.rpran and Leonarpo Da Vincit—and vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
FIRST NUMBER 
OF HITCHCOCK’S 


“NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS: 
MADAME MALIBRAN. Portrait and Biography. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. Portrait and Biography. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUSIC. 

THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano. 
MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 
KIT FLANAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. 








. 


cents each. 
Address 





Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
De fd by B keellers and Newsdealers. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 


SB Agents wanted every where. Write for Terms. 








MORGAN’S Sons 


SOAP“ SAPOLIO 


2/1 WASHINGTON S" N.Y 












ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute, Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


$2 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











WAY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best ma- 
terials, and every part being finished 
in the most perfect manner, they will 
run with great precision, and will not 
stop or run irregular, as is the case 
with other Watches, 








_We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
scone, ond have reduced the prices much lower than 
‘ormerly. 


Silver Hunting Watches, - - - - -$18 
Goud Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $80 
Gotd Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), $70 


Every Watch warranted by Special Certificate. 


We send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser the privilege of opening the package and 
examining the Watch before paying, and if, after it is 
taken and paid for, it should aot prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by ex- 

ress, and to te | section of the country, and by our 
mproved method of packing they will go safely to 
= distance. Persons living in the distant States 
and Territories can save from 50 to 100 per cent. by 
buying from us. 

Do not order a Watch till you: have 
sent for our Descriptive Price = List. 
it patina the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the cases, with 
prices of each. 


When you write for a price-list please state that you 
saw this in Harper's Bazar. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 
No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ca Sent Mail, postage to t of the 
United Staton on fi. anys} the rise. - 





1, 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Harper's Illustrated 
Library Edition. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents 
per volume, 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER, THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 

ROMOLA, 


Franxurm Square, N. Y., Oct. 7th, 1869. 

Efforts having been made in certain to excite 
the sympathy and com of the ic and the press 
on account of our issu arene enbalneen, 
and better edition of GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS 
the one published by Messrs. Fretvs, 
we think it proper to say, in 
the unjust attacks wpon us: 

That we were the first to ish these Works in this 
wan and that for the wp Sheets _, we ae 
paid from time to time in t egate sum ive 
Thousand Dollars in Gold. we * 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Oscoop, On, 
and ia reply to 


2. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun 8. C. Assorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 

8. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” ‘*Carlyon’s Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


4. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossmne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from oe Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


5. 

THE MINISTER’S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs. O11- 
puant, Author of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of Edward Irving,” 
“ Brownlows,” “Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

6. 

UPHAM’'S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
er: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
Urunam, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I.: Intellect, Language; Vol. IL.: Sensibilities, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per volume, 


7. 
THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 
New Edition, beautifully printed, with the Author's 
own Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. 82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
PENDENNIS. 179 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cts. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 150 Illustrations. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 
= ~~heganetins 162 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
cents. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portrait of 
Author and 64 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
HENRY ESMOND anv LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
epee eisai Seah, “tk 
ie Unive: 0! TO 
Cloth, $1 00. . 2 


9. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wrizsam Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


10. 

RHETORIC: a Text-Book, designed for Use in 
Schools and Colleges, and for Private Study. By 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
Northwestern University, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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A T. STEWART & CO. 
xs have opened 
A New and Beautiful Assortment of 
RIBBONS, 
for Neckties and Sashes. 
RIBBONS in all widths, colors, and qualities, 
imported for 
Best Millinery and Dressmaking purposes. 
A small case of 
PARIS- MADE BONNETS ann ENGLISH 
. ROUND HATS, 
embracing the latest novelties 
of the Parje and London markets. 
Also, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FEATHERS, 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, &c., 
in the greatest variety. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
- have made 
A Great Reduction in Prices 
of every description of 
Goods offered at Retail, 
including 
The Richest and Most Costly, 
as well as 
The Least Expensive. 
Their city customers, as well as the residents of the 
neighboring cities, are respectfully invited to exam- 
ine them. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 





AMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 








DEPARTMENT. 
Price-List or UNDERGARMENTS FoR LaprIEs: 

Muslin Chemises, Corded Bands ...............- $2 50 

- Embroidered Bands. .$3 50 to $5 00 
Linen “ Corded Bands............-.-+ 00 

= bed Embroidered Bands. .$6 50 to $8 00 
Muslin Drawers, Tucked...............ceseeeee 200 

= / “ Embroidered $3 00 to $4 50 
Linen a WE Nenadboeev ccckesaesaces 

od “ Embroidered... . « 85 00 to $7 00 
Plain QCotece Geirty.. . 0. cccccisccvisesecqccoces 


Tucked * We peace ehasree 
Muslin Night Dresses 
“ “ “ 


Campric 


Flannel Skirts 





$4 
Embroidered...... $6 50 to $7 = 


MT ee n.604s send soe dere checte $6 50 
me “ Ewbroidered............ $8 00 to $15 00 
BS Sn ohn tt cvcaweccericccccees $3 50 to $8 00 


Price-List for Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Cloaks, Walking Swite, and Dresses, with sam- 
les of materials, description of styles, and directions 


lor measurement, will be sent upon application. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
. have now open 
A fresh importation of 
PARIS-EMBROIDERED JACKETS 
PARIS CLOAKS, PARIS SUITS, 
Comprising the latest Novelties of the season. 


Also, 
SEALSKIN AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, 
MUFFS, BOAS, &c., &c. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S FURS, 
FUR ROBES AND LAP RUGS 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 
FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
PAISLEY BROCHE SHAWLS, 
STRIPED OTTOMAN SHAWLS, 
&e., &e., &e. 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


(jrteeeer’s AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now open 
Gentlemen's Ready-Made Shirts, Medicated Flannel 
Vests and Pants, Chamois and Buckskin Shirts, 
to order, Robes de Chambre, Breakfast 
Jackets, Cardigan Jackets, Gentle- 
men's & Youths’ Scarfs and Ties, 
Linen Collars and Cuffs. 
N. B.—Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs to Order. 
BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH ST. 
mi CACHEMIEE D’AMERIQUE.” 
(American Silk.) 

We wotld announce that, having made arrange- 
ments with the manufacturers for the exclusive retail 
sale of the “ Cachemire d'Amerique,” it will at once 
be placed upon our counters at $4 per yard. 

This silk, although but recently placed upon the 
market (and then at a higher price), has already be- 
come popular through its real excellence. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it, and respectfully 
request an examination of it by our patrons and the 
public generally. 

As other qualities issue from the factory they will 
immediately be found in our stock. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Grand Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


$10 WatchesS10 


at Trape Improvement Assocration, I by 











HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


—_—_—— 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, One Year... $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’s BAZAR, 


One Year... 400 
One Year... 400 


Harperr’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’s Bazar, to one address, for one year, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 0. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for every 
Club of Five SuBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 


extra copy. 


[For particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see the fourth column of this page.] 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@@ Harper’s MaGazineE contains nearly DousLE THE AMOUNT OF MATTER 


furnished in Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, Putnam, or Lippincott. 


It exceeds in 


about the same ratio any English Magazine of the same general class, such as 
Blackwood, Fraser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, Belgravia, or The Cornhill. 


te A New Story, splendidly [lustrated, by WILKIE COLLINS (Author 
of “The Woman in White,” “No Name,” “Armadale,” and “The Moonstone” ), 
will be commenced in HARPER’S WEEKLY in November, 1869. 


@& Persons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to HaRPER’s PERIODICALS 
will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as convenient 


before the Expiration of their present Subscriptions. 


This will obviate the delay 


attendant upon re-entering names and mailing back Numbers. 


Ge New Subscribers will be supplied with either of the above Periodicals from 
the present time to the end of the year 1870 for Four Dollars. 


New York, Océ. 15, 1869. 





1 SPLENDID GIFTS. sitsen Ah rusk 
improvements for 1870, NOW is the time to clube ** Bear Spang’ 
Banner’’ begins its eight volame with Jar 1470. 
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& double the worth of the im the ite pablishers, determined to be outdone 
none, will, in addition, send @ DB SSeeeectwte., « 
to each club subscriber, » full of superb and 
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HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


vital, beautiful religeee thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit is publish 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
giving two handsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
{alf-yearly, $1 75. A new and superb Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. 
Extraordinary Ofer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3), 
and THE CHURCH UNION ($2 50), an Unsectarian 
Independent, Christian Journal —16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly a. ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for 5c. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


ATERS'’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELOpEONS AND CasineTt Or@ans. 
The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 
Pranos, Metopgons, and Oroans. — Prices greatly 
reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and up- 
ward. New Cabinet Organs $45 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly in- 
stallments received. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
HORACE WATERS. 


SOUND AND GOOD. 

TRY IT, IT WILL BE MONEY WELL SPENT. 
Te * YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New Yorx. 


al CHURCHMAN. 











THE BEST and f§ LARGEST ). Weekly Lyne 
per, with the \{ LARGEST § circulation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. nt FREE for one 





the State, sell Fixx Goup and Soup Si.ven Watcuns at $10 each. 

10,000 Engravings fully ill ing and describi all our 

are in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly mixed, 

and when ped mae are mailed, post paid, at the following prices :— 

Single pore 50c.; Twelve, and rich premium, $5 ; Twenty- 

Silver Hunting Watch as premium, $10. Every 

150, Eereepective of wales, for $10. Nothing can ter lost by. tis 

To 's ofvi y e can be lost by this 

investment, as no article in our stock is wrth tet than the money 

asked, while the buyer may obtain a watch worth #750. Circulars 
free! Try us before forming a re ye Address, 

MICHELIN '0., Managers, 
Broadway, Cor. Fulton St., New York, 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE, a Great 











Sensation, sent for 10 cents. 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. Box 1333. | 


month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 


M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


| 5 <pemmmerastad MUSICAL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Each number contains twenty pages of Choice New 
Music and Interesting Reading. ly $1 00 per an- 
num. Elegant Premiums for Clubs. Send for Speci- 
men Copies and New Premiwm List, which will be 
sent, with a 1 amount of beautiful new music, on 
receipt of Ten Cents for postage. Address 
8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 








Shears and Scissors. 


pomjouynuvy_ 





HENRY SEYMOUR & CoO, 
52 Beekman St., N. Y. 

New and elegant in design, of superior material 
and workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades 
are secured by a simple contrivance, and the screw 
can not possibly work loose. eeeay pair warranted. 
Sent by mail, post free, on receipt o' 

For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size)..... 100 
Family Shears (larger handles).......... 150 





——- with hard wood and furniture adapted to 
the style 
steam-dried lumber used; none other will stand fur- 
nace heat. G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 
661 Broadway, near Amity St. 
N. B.—Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at No. 
447 Broadway. 








Of all Hygeian Waters that bubble from 
the earth, that of the Seltzer Spring in Germany is 
held to be the best cathartic, corrective, and restora- 
tive. But it has some impurities, all of which are 
omitted, while all its peculiar virtues are intensified, 
in Tarrant’s Seitzer APERIENT. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


REAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 
No. 8 Cuurcu Srrezt, 
P. O. Box 5506. New York City. 
An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
throughout the country at Importers’ prices. Estab- 
lished 1869. 
Send for Price-List. 





ELLS! BELLS!! BELLS!!!—For 
CHURCH, ACADEMY, FACTORY, FARM, &c. 
Every farmer wants a Bell at from $5 to $12. Large 
Bells within the reach of the poorest Church or School 
District. W. L. & J. H. MERRIN, 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 





YO Gare 


Foe Family use—simple,cheap, reliable, Knits one 

AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stocking FRE 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me. 

176 Broadway, N. Y.; 25 North Ninth St., Philadel- 

ag 187 State St., Chicago, Ill.; 167 West Fourth 
t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Aww ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to 
sell our new and wonderful inventions. 4 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 

ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 








FALL FASHIONS!! 


MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
will find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 
CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES, 
AND SELL CHEAP! 
SPECIALTIES—BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, VELVETS, SATINS, 
SILKS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 
STRAW, FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 
HATS, &c., &. 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, & 83113¢ Grand St., 66, 68, & 70 Ailen St., 


Made after our own designs, and imported by no 
other house in America. Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
over one hundred different patterns, many of them 
now first introduced in this market. 

Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 
atelle, Rep, Terry, Damask, &c. Curtains and Lam- 
brequins made to order. Manufacturers of Taszels, 
Cords, Gimps, Fringes, and Trimmings. Window 
Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- 
sale or Retail. G@. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

No, 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. 
N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 





AN TED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssuren, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Lours, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


Only Half Required. 


HOWELLS". 


cS” SATIN FINISHED im: 





New PATENT GP IRALHAIR- PINS 
FOR SALE BY ALL FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 





J.C. HOWELLS & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, NY A 


DRESSMAKERS! 
$s —Send for Circular of New FLuTING AND 


e Prarting Macarxz. Does all varieties of 
work on any kind of material. Just patented—never 
before offered to the trade; costs but $8. Address the 
manufacturers, SMITH & HARRISON, Flint, Mich. 
Agents wanted. (Orders from N. Y. State should be 
sent to G. R. Hoventon, Bennington, Vt.) 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUC KjEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Frez. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's “* Ballad Singer,” the new Half-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or epecimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870, 


Harrer’s Macazing, One Year......$4 00 
Hanrrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazrne, Harper's WEExty, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnz, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplred gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztine 24 cents a year, for the Weexry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the WrEk.ty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazrnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to re with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxzy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macgazinz, Weexkny, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pagente to the order of Hanpre & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine; the Wrexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 




















| old and the new one must be given. 


Tens ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perioprcazs. 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
A "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLA. 

“I pon'r see why the 
ch en preach so much 

mst luxury,” said a 
blonde, whose Latin was 
not her strong point. “I 
am sure it is holy and of di- 
vineorigin ; fordid notGod 
himself say Fiat luz when 
He created the world?” 

NAUTICAL IDEA OF 

A COMET. 

Some sailors saw a com- 
et, and were somewhat 
surprised and alarmed at 
its appearance. The hands 
met, and appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on the com- 
mander to ask his opinion 
of it. They approached 
him and said: 

“We want to ask your 
opinion, your Honor.” 

“ Well, my boys, what is 
it about ?” 

“We want to inquire 
about that thing up there.” 

*“*Now, before I answer 
you, first let me know what 
you think it is.” 

“Well, your Honor, we 
have talked it over, and 
we think it is a star that 
has sprung a leak.” 

—_———~ 

We know a young man 
who is so lazy that he will 
not even labor under an 
impression. 

i En OE, 

Our advice to anxious 
mothers who are alarmed 
about vaccination is, Don't 
be frightened —don't be 
cowed. 





Ge ae 
JUST THE DIFFER- 
ENCE. 


Chatting about the young 
fellow who was to hecome 
his son-in-law, the old man 
praised him very highly. 

“T don’t know that he 
has but one fault—he does 
not know how to play the 
piano.” 


tue. 
** Ah, well! he does not 
plays just the same.” 


was in need of a pastor, 


“Do you call that a fault?. It seems to me a vir- 
e.” 


ee ae 
Not many years since a certain Vermont church | 
One Sabbath the minister 
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Voice or Tutor 





know how to play, but he 





supplying the pulpit—well known for his eccentric 
turn of mind—prayed for ‘‘a man from the Lord” in 


this fashion: “Send us not 
nor a youre man in 
his goslinghood, buta 
man with all the mod- 
ern improvements.” 
0: | 

“George, do you 
know Mr, Jones has 
found a beautiful 
baby on his door-step, 
and is going to adopt 
him?” 


“Yes, papa; he will 
be Mr. Jones's step- 
son, won't he?” 

—ostleamatianngs 

Why were Adam 
and Eve the origiua- 
_ rea me and we 

— Because they 
raised the first Cain. 


SUAS 5s elas 
NO WONDER. 
“ The cow,” said an 


engineer, ‘ wasstand- Artrut Littie THnc (with Fashion- Book). “ You always 
ing square upon the are a Darling, you know; but would you like to be a Darling 
track. The locomo- Darling? Oh, such a Darling !” Pipe ae 

tive struck her, and Perrect Brute. “I shouldn’t mind, if it didn’t cost too 
threw her ten feet much.” 


high over a fence. 
She landed ae. 
her feet, and, 


an old man in his dotage, 


strange to say, she wasn’t hurt a bit.” 


* But didn't she look scared ?” inquired a listener. 
* Well, I don’t know whether she was scared or not, 


but she looked a good deal 





aE os CT 
Why is chess a decidedly honorable game ?—Be- 
cause you always ‘“‘ act on the square.” 
a ciahieeinermennath 


The fashion for coats th 
like that of last fall, partic 


is fall-will be a good deal 


disconraged.” 
ularly with those who are | 


compelled to wear last fall's coats. 


—— 


C4 aA dt 





“THE GRECIAN BEND.” 
Does not Tight-Lacing and High Heels give a Charming Grace and Dignity 
to the Female Figure? 


DREADFUL GOINGS ON NOT ONE HUNDRED MILES FROM THE FIFTH AVENUE. 
Miss MACSPARTAN (egual to the occasion). “Young Ladies, Eyes Down!” 


(heard in the distance). ‘‘ Boys, Eyes Left !” 


A recent writer on woman says her true place is at 
the fireside. 
mer. 

The lady principal of a school in her advertisement 
mentioned her female assistant, and the “‘reputation 
for teaching which she bears;” but the printer left 
out the “‘which;” so the advertisement went forth, 
hes the lady’s “reputation for teaching she 

ears.” 





Nor Bav.—A gentleman at a tea-party, overhearing 
one lady say to another, ‘TI have something for your 


privateear,” immediately exclaimed, “I protest against 
that, for there is a law against privateering. 


seditianieaiamiiamat—rs 
A New Damooies.—The Duke of Edinburgh is now 
talked of as a “likely young man” for the throne of 
Spain. Gil Blas, the Punch of Madrid, represents 
Senor Olozaga leading the sailor prince forward, and 
pointing out to him the empty throne, over which, 
after the story of Damocles, there is a sword suspend- 
ed by ahair. The prince 
is in the attitude of ey- 
ing it through a glass, 
and remarking: ‘‘ Yes, 
it is very pretty; but 
for my part I don't like 
upholstery with such 
hangings !” 
oe 


“Mamma’'s darling 
didn’t hurt his little 
cousin og gon f did 
he, dear? t was all an 
accident, to be sure.” 

“Yes, mamma, and 
all I want is another 
aecident, so I can crack 
him again.” 

A pious old lady was 
asked why she named 
her dog ‘‘ Moreover.” 

**Why,” said she, put- 
ting on her spectacles 
to find the place in her 
Bible, ‘it is a Bible 
name. Here: ‘ More- 
over, the dog came and 
licked his sores.’” 

iad ARES he ee 

**T don’t want mother 
to marry again,” said a 
little boy one day at 
breakfast. 

“Why not?” was ask- 
ed, with some surprise. 

** Because,” said he, 
*T've lost ove father, 
and I don’t want the 
trouble of getting ac- 
quainted with anoth- 
er.” 


——_—_—_ 





Young women should 
set good examples, for 
the young men are al- 
ways fyllowing them. 

eraeuoalibeaiien 

“Daughter,” said a 
pious parent to his lit- 
tle one, “didn't I tell 
you to eat no more 
green apples?" 

Yes, papa,” she re- 
plied; “but this is a 
yellow one.” 





Rather an uncomfortable place in sum- | 





A doctor has contrived to extract from sausages a 
powerful tonic, which, he says, contains the whole 


strength of the “bark.” 
canine.” 


———>— 


An exchange thinks that over all ball-room doors | 
should be inscribed, ‘‘ Look ont for the train.” 





What is that, from which if you take the whole, 
some will still remain ?—The word wholesome. 





THE LAST THING BUT ONE IN SHOES. 
(Dedicated to Young Married Ladies.) 
“The Turtle-Dove Shoe.” 


HELP YOURSELVES. 

An old Oriental story relates that one day Moolla 
Museerodeen, in a mosque, ascended the desk, and 
thus addressed his andience: 

“Oh, children of the Faithful, do ye know what I 


am going to say?” 
They answered, ‘“‘ No!” 


“Well, then,” replied he, “it is of no use for me to 
waste my time on so stupid a set of people; 
saying this, he came down and dismissed them. 

Next day he again mounted the desk, and asked: 


“Oh, true Mussul- 
mans, do ye know what 
lam going to say?” 

‘*We do,” said they. 

“Then,” replied he, 
“there is no need for 
me to tell. you;” and 
again he let them go. 

The third time his 
audience thought the 
should catch him; an 
on his putting the usua 
question, they answer- 


“Some of us do, and 
some of us don't.” 
“Well, then,” replied 
he, “‘letthose who know 
tell those who do not.” 
ESET SE So 


A clergyman at a fu- 
neral went on with the 
service until be came to 
the words, “Our de- 
ceased (brother or sis- 
ter).” Not remember- 
ing the sex of the de- 
ceased person, the cler- 
gyman turned to one 
of the mourners, and 
asked him, in the lan- 
guage of the prayer- 
book, ‘Brother or sis- 
ter?” 

The man addressed 
very innocently replied: 
“No relation at all, Sir; 
only an acquaintance.” 

ntosimiapacialipmtiaioinnts 

Atachurch collection 
for missions the preach- 
er feelingly said: ‘‘My 
good brethren, let me 
caution those of you 
who put in buttons not 
to break off the eye. It 
spoils them for use.” 

—>—--— 

Enamorep Writine- 
Master (to a young lady 
pupil). ‘I can teach 

ou nothing; your hand 
s already a very de- 
sirable one, and your 
I's (eyes) are the most 
beautiful that I ever 
saw.” 


He calls it ‘sulphate of 





| 
} 
| ish clerk.” 


What will he do?” 





THE VERY LAST THING IN SHOES. 
(Dedicated to Young Unmarried Ladies.) 
A regular “ Love of a Shoe.” 


oven 


” and, 4 
owitchewagin.” 
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BIRDS OF ONE FEATH- 
ER. 


A store-keeper of the 
capital of ancient Persia 
went one day to Ibrahim, 
the governor of his prov- 
ince, to request the abate- 
ment of the taxes he was 
unable to Pay to Hassan 
Ibrahim,a chief magistrate 
of the city, and the govern- 
or’s brother. 

“Yon must pa or leave 
the city,” repl ed the gov- 
ernor. 

“Where shall I go?” 
asked the shop-keeper. 

Re To Shiraz,” was the re- 


ply. 

“Your nephew rules that 
city, and your family are my 
enemies,” said the shop- 
keeper. 

“Then go to Cashan.” 

“ But your uncle is gov- 
ernor there.” 

“Then complain to 
Shah.” 

“ He is your elder brotk- 
er and prime minister.” 

“Then goto the lower re- 
gions!” exclaimed the goy- 
ernor, in a passion. 

“Alas! your pious father 
is dead,” retorted the shop- 
keeper. 

icentacclalljeieainiede 
SCENE IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


Teacuer. ‘* Why was Jo- 
seph put into the pit?” 

Tuomas (who goes to the 
theatre on week-days). * Be- 
cause there was no room for 
him in the family circle.” 

—_—_———— 

What part of the busi- 
ness of a conquering army 
belongs to the army phy- 
sicians?— Why, the pill- 
age, to be sure. 

—_———— 

The following was post- 
ed on the door of the Lud- 
low church, in Hertford- 
shire, some time back: 

“This is to give notice 


that no person is to be buried in this church-yard but 
those living in the parish. 
buried are desired to apply to me, Ephraim Grub, par- 


Those who wish to be 


Le teelpilaincnigptesi 

“There, now!” cried a little niece of ours, while 
rummaging a drawer in a bureau — ‘there, now! 
| grandpa has gone to heaven without his spectacles. 


And shortly afterward, wseu accibc: reed relative 


was posed to be 
sick onto death, she 
come yunning to his 
, With the 
* in her hand 
ow an ercand on her 
iipe 
‘* You goin’ to die?” 
“They tell me so.” 
“ Goin’ to heaven ?” 
**T hope so.” 
“Well, here are 
grandpa’s spectacles. 
Won't you take them 
to him?” 


BE 

Pumpernickel says 
awom..n's heart is the 
most sweetest thin 
in the world; in fact, 
a ct honey-comb 
—full of sells.  Bee- 
ware ! 

Cibaninspialblilaipias 


A Scotch nobleman 
one day visited a law- 
yer at his office, in 
which, at the same 
time, there was a 
blazing fire, which led 


him to exclaim, “‘Mr. ——, your office is hot as an 


**So it should be, my lord,” replied the lawyer, “as 
it is here that I make my bread.” 

; SR ES Sa 
A Warr or Arracument—A marriage certificate. 
Love in the Indian language is ‘‘Schimlendam- 


It mast be quite an undertaking to 
tell a squaw that you love her. 
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Potty (/og.). ‘* No, Charley, I shall never Love you any more. 


Aunty told 


me not to love any one who ill-treated Dumb Animals, and you’ve knocked 


Dolly’s eye out!” 

















